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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


One Man aguinst Three Fates. 


BY CAPTAIN FELIX CONSTANT. 








ICHARD MESSINGER, ESQ., 
sat in his study reading the 
evening paper; a fine, blonde, 
well-fed gentleman in the prime 
of life, his curling hair a little 
worn from the temples and 
crown of his head, and some sil- 
ver mingled with the gold of 
his beard, but on the whole, ex- 
tremely well preserved and 
comely in person. His moral 
_ aspect was even more pleasing 
than the physical, suggesting 
the estimable head of the family, 
patron of charities, respected 
master, princely merchant, in 

fact, one of the leading men of a 
highly moral and virtuous community, one who, be- 
-sides ability and jadgment for bis own affairs, world- 
ly and spiritual, kept a large floating capital of wis- 
dom and benevolence always at the command of 
sach weaker brethren as chose to call upon it. 

To this worthy and admirable man, entered Philip 
Messinger, his only son, a youth of eighteen years, 
tall, unformed, gaunt as a greyhound, with aswarthy 
skin, dark, glowing eyes, a square jaw, and thin, 
rigid lips. “No besaty, and as different from his 
father outwardly as inwardly, as that worthy man 
often remarked with a sigh. 

Half looking up from his paper, Mr. Messinger 
noticed his son’s approach with a slight nod, then 
returned to the journalist’s ideas upgn the specie- 
payment question, with the mild tolerance of a man 
who knows a great deal more than his author upon 
the subject of his discourse, but still listens patiently 
to what the other has t» say, and will politely demol- 
ish him as soon as he has finished. 

But Philip Messinger, being aleo a person in the 
way of pursuing the matter in hand until he over- 
took it, walked straight up to the table, and leaning 
one hand upon it, looked down at his father and 
said: 

“I should be glad to speak to you, sir.” 

“ Very well, Philip, what have you to say?” in- 
quired the elder, patiently laying the paper upon his 
knee. 

**} have received the offer of a position in a mer- 
cantile house, and I think of accepting it, if you have 
no objection.” 

* Really?” mildly inquired Mr. Messinger. “And 
may [ ask the name of the mercantile house fortu- 
nate enough to secure so experienced and competent 
an assistant?” 

“ The firm is Mulready and Bentinck; they are in 
the China trade—” 

“T am well acquainted with Messrs. Mulready and 
Bentinck and their line of business,’ interposed Mr. 
Messinger, mildly. 

His son waited a moment, and then went on in the 
same repressed and quiet tone he had used through- 
out the conversation. 

“The position they offer me is that of clerk to 
young Mulready, who is going out as his father’s 
agent, the salary is one thousand dollars and all ex- 
penses paid, and we sail ten days from this.” 

“Ah! Your arrangements are all made, it seems. 
And now may I ask the reason of this singular re- 
solve on your part? I supposed you established at 
Harvard for the next year, at least.” 

“ You know, sir, that I always preferred an active 
life to a studious one, and have been impatient of 
college ddPing the last year—” began Philip, hesita- 
tingly, and then a saltry red flamed suddenly upon 
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and stepping nearer his father he threw upon the 
table before him a letter which hitherto hehad held 
crumpled in his right hand. 

** There is my true reason, sir,” said he. 

Mr. Messinger picked up the paper with the 
smooth, white fingers, of which, with their elegant 
nails, he was justly vain, turned his left shoulder to 
the light, and began to read. The movement placed 
Philip behind him, but this accident was of less im- 
portance as the young man’s eyes were studiously 
downcast, as if he were afraid or ashamed to meet 
his father’s look. 

Mr. Messinger read through the paper, folded it, 
and laid it beneath the paper-weight upon the table. 
Then he said: 

“ How did you happen to oe @ letter addressed to 
me, Philip?” 

**T was at the office this afternoon, and a boy com- 
ing in handed it to me as for myself. I opened it 
without noticing that the address was to you instead 
of to me, and [ read it through before I fully com- 
prehended it.” 

‘* Persons who open and read letters intended for 
others can hardly expect to comprehend them,” said 
the elder Messinger, with a civil sneer, and took up 
the newspaper again. 

“But—good heavens, sir--I am no fool,” hotly 
interposed the boy, staring at his father in amaze- 
ment. 

“ Indeed?” queried the latter, folding the paper 
with the currency article outside. 

“No sir. I understand that letter now—under- 
stand it better than I wish I did.” 

“Never regret understanding anything, young 
man. There will always be a margin of unattained 
knowledge, which you, at least, need never fear 
exhausting.” 

Philip made another step forward, and his eyes 
began to glitter angrily. 

** You answer me with sneers, sir, and you do not 
attempt to explain. If you can do so, and if you 
will—O father, if you will but condescend to show 
me that I have wronged you, and have not rightly 
understood that hatefal letter, my gratitude and my 
penitence shall be without bounds.” 

Mr. Messinger had begun to read, but he laid down 
the paper once more to say, and this time with a cold 
and somewhat contemptuous smile: 

“‘As for explaining my actions, or rather my cor- 
tespondence to my own son, and that son a mere 
presumptuous boy, I shall certainly refuse to do it; 
as for your own actions in this case, I leave you to 
your own judgment. I have placed you at the first 
university in the country, I have allowed you ample 
means and every facility for acquiring and sustain- 
ing the education, social circle and manners of a 
gentleman. If the innate perversity of your dispo- 
sition leads you to throw aside these advantages, and 
exile yourself to China in the capacity of a mer- 
chant’s agent’s clerk (the collocation reminds one a 
little of a gentleman’s gentleman’s boot-black, does 
it not?), you are quite at liberty to do so. Only 
please to remember, sir, that from the moment you 
leave your college, I wash my hands of you and your 
future. You choose your own path, and you may 
walk in it, but you will not have my arm to lean 
upon, or make a staff either of my money or my 
name.” 

““I was about to say, sir,” replied Philip, quietly, 
“ that I should never call upon you for any farther 
assistance beyond providing me with the neceseary 
outiit for the voyage, and Eshall be desirous of re- 
paying that as soon as possible.” 

“I am neither a money-lender nor a siastnpiqute 
fitter, Mr. Philip Messinger, but I will freely give 
the sum of money required to take you out of the 
country, and I shall doit the more cheerfally from 
a conviction that if you depend upon your own energy 
to provide the means of returning, I shall never be 
likely to see you again,” 

With which parting shot Messinger the elder reso- 
lately recommenced the financial article, and Mes- 
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his mother, a placid, timid woman, whose love for 
her son almost equalled her awful deference to her 
husband, and who bad years betore given up any 
pretension toa soul or a will of herown. To her 
Philip communicated his intention of leaving home, 
and his father’s consent, omitting, however, all the 
details of the last conversation, and all mention of 
the letter at that moment blazing upon the fire in 
Mr. Messinger’s library. 

* Well, dear, if you are resolved to go, and your 
father has consented to let you, I suppose there is 
nothing to say; but, Philip, you cannot guess how 
lonely I shall be.” 

And the poor gentlewoman’s eyes overflowed with 
the meek tears that travelled so readily their accus- 
tomed road. 

‘** But you have the girls, dear little mamma,” said 
the boy, putting his arms about her with more of pro- 
tection than of clinging in his manner, and this, in- 
deed, had been their relation for a year or two. 

“ Yes—but they are not my boy. O Phil, come 
home before I die, darling, wont you?” 

“T will come home at any time when you really 
need me, mother. Everything shall yield to your 
deliberate message Na eae al 
ways, and outfit.” 

Mrs. Messinger brightened directly. Something 
to do, an opportunity to weary and sacrifice herself 
in the service of the few whom she dearly loved, 
was this woman’s sum and round of happiness, all 
that she knew, and all of which she had ever ventur- 
ed to think. 

Upon the appointed day Philip Messinger sailed 
for Hong Kong, and in something more than halfa 
year his mother received a letter reporting his arri- 
val. Fancy the hours of waiting, the hope deferred 
that had mace those six months a bitterness to the 
fond heart that prayed for the wanderer morning 
and evening, and which now rising triumphant in ite 
joy, so conquered the habitual reserve of Mrs. Mes- 
singer’s demeanor toward her lord, that she went to 
seek him in his study, the letter in her hand. 

She found him pacing up and down the room, one 
hand in his pocket, the other playing about his 
mouth with an air of deep abstraction. But the 
happy mother did not pause to notice the signs of 
the times. 

“See, Richard!” exclaimed she; ‘a letter from 
Philip! he says—”’ 

But here she was interrupted by an exclamation 
such as never in her hearing had crossed her hus- 
band’s well-bred lips, an oath, black, deep and bit- 
ter. She stood white and trembling before it, the 
thin, musky sheet of foreign paper fluttering audi- 
bly in her hand. Mr. Messinger stood still and look- 
ed at her, and at the letter, with a face whose iron 
determination sat strangely upon its sleek, blonde 
comeliness. At last he said: 

‘Yes, Mrs. Messinger, you heard me quite cor- 
rectly; and if you have collected your feeble wits 
enough to understand me, [ willadd just this much— 
whatever tidings you may have, now or hereafter, of 
your son Philip, you will do well to keep to yourself. 
He is a person with whom I have no longer any sort 
of connection, and his name is offensive to me. Do 
you understand ?”’ 

“*Yes—I thought—” stammered Mrs. Messinger, 
tottering toward the door. 

There is no occasion fur you to think, madam; 
it is an exercise to which you are unaccustomed, and 
it might be dangerous. You only need trouble your- 
self to obey.” 

With which advice Mr. Messinger politely opened 
the door, and bowed his wite from the room. 

Thé next day the town was ringing with the down- 
fall of the great firm of Ogilvie Brothers, and the 
suicide of the elder partner, who found his strength 
inadequate to face the ruin and the shadow of dis- 
grace which had fallen upon the old house.. The 
younger, Morton Ogilvie did not die, but took his 
trouble to heart, and kept it there until it broke the 
heart that hid it, and as nothing is less immediately 
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through eighteen years, and then departed to lnok 


in giving birth to her first child. 
About the time of his death, Mrs. Messinger wrote 
to her son Philip, thus: 


home when I sent for you, and I know that you 
would have dotie 80 at any time, but I have always 
denied myself the selfish use of the power you gave 


Mary and Josie are both settled so far from me, and 
are so happy and absorbed in their own families, that 
Iam very lonely. Besides that, dear Philip, lam _ 


and I am not very strong, although not im the least 
ill, 80 do not alarm yourself, dear boy, but ff you can 
make it conventent to come home, I shall be happier 
than I can tell.” ¥! 

eo : 


Philip Messinger read nis duaihers lettet in. his 
counting-house, pondered over it fora few moments, 
then summoned his head clerk, grave, midd! 

man, who had gone out to China ‘in tl 
pith die present bch ) MOFEY, 


Sate a lee ae 


present in hand, in thet shew: a WI least p< 
sible delay, how we sbould stand if I clos ry 
ness to-morrow. Of course you will not mention 
these instructions.” 

Thompson bowed gravely, shot a reproachful eye- 
answer to the closing admoni » and retreated. 

Twenty-four hours later he a@ closely-written 
sheet of fool’scap before Mr. Messinger, who seized 
it eagerly, and glanced over it appreciatively. Then 
he locked it in his own private desk, and wrote to his 
mother in effect: 

“I shall return with the least possible delay, and 
remain with you so long as we b.th shall live.” 

After that Mr. Messinger returned to his lodgings, 
made a careful twilet, and went to dine with his . 
friends the Wycherleys, a family where he was al- 
ways sure of a welcome, and something more, for 
Mra. Wycherley had long ago resolved to marry the 
wealthy and influential bachelor to Ellen, her eldest 
daughter, a young lady not much past thirty, and 
neither ugly nor disagreeable, Hitherto the mancu- 


cept to gratify Miss Ellen and amuse her sister Mary, 
commonly calied Molly, a young lady of twenty 
years, and an ill-regulated mind, which delighted in 
bringing the nicest schemes of both mother an sis- 
ter to comic grief, and then exulting boldly over her 
own mischief. 

“ Why, Nell!” remarked she upon the very even- 
ing of her introduction to the reader, ‘‘ you don’t 
half know how to do it. Now if Mr. Messinger comes 
this evening, I will just show you how to make eyes 
athim. He is as susceptible as anybody else, if you 
only understand bim.” 

‘Molly! How can you talk so? As if I male eyes, 
or tried to attract attention!” expostulated Ellen, 
and just then Mr. Messinger was announced. 

* Parkz des anges!” murmured Molly, and the 
bright color which rose to her merry face added the 
last possible charm to what was nearly perfect befure. 
So thougtt Philip. Messinger, holding the hand she 
gave him, and louking earnestly down into the biush- 
ing face, as ifthat very act had been the object of 
his visit, as perhaps it was. 

S» Miss Molly, nothing daunted by her mother's 
astonishment, her father’s amusement, or her sister’s 
annoyance, proceeded to carry ont the programme 
she bad laid down for the evening’s entertainment, 
and certainly succeeded in making herself most 
thoroughly bewitching to her victim, who, however, 
retained his head sufficiently to let the young lay 
perceive that he qaite understood the little game. 
she played, and was a8 mach amused at it as herself. 

At last, while they were for a moment alone in the 





fatal than a broken heart, Mr. Ogilvie nursed his 


brilliant nonsense in which Molly was indulging to 
say: ; . 


after the wife who died, the day of the great failure, ‘ 


* You promised, dear boy, that joe wield llleed | a \ 
me until now. But now your father is dead, and ; 


growing an old woman, sixty-eight next birthday, .| 


A ates “eit ics 


vres of the mamma had not served much purpose, ex- 


veranda, Mr. Messinger interrupted.the flow of © 
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**T am going home in a few weeks, Miss Molly.” 

“Home! To America?” asked the girl, turning 
suddenly pale, and grasping a pillar near which she 
stood. 

“Yes. Are you sorry?” asked Messinger, cari- 
ously. 

For reply, Mies Molly turned round until her head 
lay among the flowers that wreathed the pillar, and 
burst into a flood ot tears, 

“Are they for me?” asked a low voice at her ear, 
and just then Mr. Wycherley, loud, good-natured 
and as sensitive as a riinoceros, burst out upon the 
veranda, buttun-holed bis guest, and began to talk 
opium. Molly made ber escape, and after a few 
moments, during which Mr. Wycherley’s eloquence 
may have d the humming-birds asleep in the 
cypress vine overhead, but was certainly lost upon 
the only human ears within reach, Philip Messinger 
suddenly cut it short with: 

“* Wycherley, I should be very glad if your daugh- 
ter would consent to be my wife.” 

“Ah—what? Daughter—O yes. Beg pardon, but 
you were so abrupt. My daughter Ellen, of course.” 
“No. Mise Molly,” replied Messinger, gravely. 

** Molly ?—well, but, you see she is so young, Mes- 
singer.” 

**T am not old at thirty-eight, am 1?” 

*O no, of course not, but—have you spoken to 
Molly?” 

“ No—not distinctly.” 

“ But feel pretty sure what she will say, eh?” 

“I ventare to hope—”’ 

“ Yes, yes, I understand. Well, nothing would 
please me better, of course, Messinger, although I 
suppose, poor Elien—” 

“There is nothing more to bo said,” hastily inter- 
pesed the suitor. “I cannot, possibly mention the 
amouut of my property until after | arrive at home, 
but it is probable that it will be much less than you 
expect, or than Miss Molly’s attractions are entitled 
to. In fact, I can say nothing whatever upon the 
subject until after reaching the United States. Un- 
der these circumstances, perhaps I should not have 
spoken at all, but my own feelings are so much en- 
gaged, and—Miss Molly must have perceived very 
plainly—” 

The sentence trailed off into silence, and it was 
some moments before Mr. Wycherley replied. At 
last he said: 

“* Well, let it stand in this way, then. I will men- 
tion the matter to my wife and the girls, and not toa 
soul beside until after hearing from you. Of course, 
Messinger, you wont blame me for a little caution. 
I have nothing of consequence iaid by, myself, and 
Molly is a girl who ought to command the top of the 
market—” 

* Certainly, certainly,” interposed Messinger, hast- 
ily. “* Your proposition is all that I can ask, and more 
than I dared expect, and I shall say nothing more to 
Miss Molly without your fall consent. You will give 
me her answer?” 

“O yes. But it will be just as her mother says, 
afterall.”” And so the conversation ended. 

A day or two later, Mr. Wycherley dropped in at 
Mr. Meesinger’s office to say, that “that little mat- 
ter” was arranged, but Mrs. Wycherley especially 
requested that Mr. Messinger would not mention 
the matter again to Molly, while everything was so 
uncertain, as, if it was not to be, every word upon 
the subject would be an additional regret to all 
parties. 

Messinger recognized the worldly wisdom of the 
suggestion, and readily promised to act upon it. In 
fact, he acted so thoroughly upon it, that in the two 
interviews allowed him with his betrothed before 
sailing, no one could ever have imagined, from any- 
thing in the manner of either, that their relations 
differed in the least from what they had always been. 

The day of embarkation arrived, and something 
more than twenty years from his expatriation Philip 
Messinger set foot in his native city, found himself 
beneath the roof where he was born, and clasped his 
mother in his arms. 

** You are handsomer as a man than you were asa 





boy,” said the gentle lady, after the first agitation of 


meeting was over and she had time to look at her 
boy, and she spoke the truth, although Philip smiled 
incredulously. 

Two or three days for rest and the delight of his 
mother’s love, and then Messinger began his work. 
After a little while he took his mother into his conti- 
dence, more, however, as a proof of love than of ask- 
ing counsel. It was one autumn evening, and he sat 
beside her on the sofa, her hand in his, her head up- 
on bis shoulder, for it was in this, her summer of St. 
Martin, that Mrs. Messinger for the first time re- 
ceived the caresses of a man whom she loved, and 
the poor thing improved her opportunities. 

“I never told you why I went to China, mother,” 
began Philip; “‘ but the time to do so has arrived, 
and I hope you will listen without feeling too deeply 


shocked, although—but we must remember that 


death is the great atonement of all faults. The day 
upon which the proposition to go to China with him 
was made me by Tom Mulready, I went to my father's 
(flice, but, not finding him, was going away again, 
when a boy handed me a note and was off. I me- 
chanically opened the note, and found that it was 
from James Marshall, 
Ogtivie Brothers, my father’s principal rivals and 


business opponents. The note gave information of 


& very important transaction undertaken that day by 


the Ogilvies, and involving directly and indirectly 


the bulk of their capital, and Marshall suggested, in 
terms which showed that the subject had been 


the confidential clerk of 


time to “ see about that corner,” or, in other words, | 
for I will not weary you with mercantile technicali- | 
ties, to set in motion an engine, previously contrived | 
by my father and Marshall for the ruin of the Ozil- 

vies. You can imagine, mother, the feeling with 

which I read and reread this note, and the questions 

as to my own course which arose out of it. At last 

I went to Mulready and accepted his offer of the 

China clerkship, then came bome and told my tatber 

that I had done so. He was so conl and sarcastic 

that I became angry, and showed him the note which 

I bad intended to enclose to him when I should have 

sailed. Mother, he did not deny or contradict that 

letter, and my faint bope was crushed. We parted 

mutually repudiating each other, and from that mo- 

ment never held the slightest communication, except 

when I remitted to him the amount expended for my 
outfit, and received a receipt signed by his head 

clerk. I went to China firmly resolved upon one 
point—I would grow rich, and that with the least 
possible delay. You have already guessed, dear, the 
ol ject of my endeavors; I determined to refund to 
Ogilvie Brothers, or their heirs, the whole amount of 
which my father had robbed them, or rather the 
amount for which they should fail when the impend- 
ing blow finally fell. The first newspaper which I 
received in Hong Kong chronicled the failure, and 
gave me the amount at which I was to set the mark 
ot my exertions, and then I went to work. My em- 
ployers allowed me the privilege of a private adven- 
ture in their ships, and my position in their house 
gave me many advantages in the way of information. 
1 was industrious, frugal and determined, and I suc- 
ceeded. Fifteen years from my arrival in China I 
was master of the sum which I had come out there 
to earn, but I did not wish to come howe quite a 
beggar, and my father’s money I had long ago resolv- 
ed never to touch.” 

* Yes, you divided your portion between the girls 
and myself, you naughty boy,” murmured the moth- 
er, raising her head to look, through proud, fond 
tears, into her son’s face. 

* Yes, mother, but it was no sacrifice, for I was 
growing rich every hour from the result of my own 
labor. When your letter of recall arrived, I wound 
up my affairs without delay, bat I found that our 
large transactions could not be closed under several 
months, as all depended upon the crop of tea then 
growing. If it turned out well, I was a rich man, 
even after deducting the Ogilvie amount from my 
property; if it failed, I still had a modest compe- 
tence, enough for my own wants, perhaps enough for 
those of another person, but that is as it may be. 1 
did not wait to settle the matter, but leaving all in 
the hands of my head clerk—by the way you remem- 
ber Mark Thompson—the most reliable and honest 
fellow alive, I came away, and here I am.” 

“Dear boy! what matter whether you are rich or 
poor, 80 long as yon are yourself?” said Mrs. Mes- 
singer, with an air of conviction, but Philip was al- 
ready going on: 

“So within the last week I have been trying to 
find out the Ogilvies, but can only hear of one sur- 
vivor in either family. Morton Ogilvie, who died 
two years ago in great poverty, left a daughter called 
Blanche, but what has become of her I am still un- 
able to discover.” 

Mrs. Messinger drooped her head a little lower 
upon her son’s breast, and after a moment asked 
quietly: 

** What would you do if you could find her?” 

“Why, give her this money, to restore her, in fact, 
the fortune of which my father defrauded her father,” 
said Philip, in a hard voice, for the last words were 
not pleasant for him to speak or her to hear, and yet 
he would not evade the simple fact. Another 
interval of silence, and then Mrs. Messinger said: 

“Perhaps 1 can help you, Philip. Never mind 
how, but wait a day or two.”’ 

“Very well, aed but I am in earnest, re- 
member.” 

* You always were, “Philip, and now don’t talk any 
more, please. Just sit still and let me rest—so.” 

The third day from that, when Philip Messinger 
came home to dinner, his mother introduced him, 
with a smile, to ‘My young friend Miss Ogilvie, 
Philip, who has come to pars her vacation with us. 


test, poor child.” 


him, and found her a very beautiful girl. 


had fashioned her. 





thoroughly discussed previously, that now was the 











She keeps a little schoo] in the country, and needs 


Mr. Measinger, bowing, looked with quiet scrutiny 
at this “ young friend ” so dramatically sprang upon 
Not 
dimpled, and rosy, and sparkling, and provoking, 
like Molly Wycherley, or imperious and regal, like 
her sister Elien, but of the soft, appealing style 
of beauty, suggesting wood-violets and storm-beaten 
vines which one longs to lift and train in sunny places, 
and safely shelter trom future harm—a girl to love 
with the tender reverence one yields to the Ma- 
donna and the saints, whose sad, sweet eyes look 
down upon us from Raphael’s canvas. And Philip, 
appreciating all this in one or two quiet glances, telt 
his heart warm at the thought that, through his 
somewhat tardy justice, this fair lily should hence- 
forth be shielded from all rude contact with the 
world, and should bloom fairly and serenely in the 
atmosphere of luxury and elegance for which nature 


As Philip left the room to prepare for dinner, his 
mother followed him, and smiling and blusbing at 
the success of her little surprise, she said to her son: 

*T wish you would not tell her anything about the 
money just now, Philip. She is so simple, and innc- | 
cent, and contented with her hard, dreary life, let ns 
enjoy her for awhile in this character, and the other 


** As you please, mother, and to be sure, if she is to 
stay here for some time, it would be very awkward to 
open any business relations. She would insist upon 
gratitude and all that sort of thing, which would 
annoy me fearfully.” 

“I should think she would,” replied Mrs. Mes- 

singer, indignantly; and Philip, laughing, pulled off 
his coat, a signal for his mother to retreat precipi- 

tately. 

Three weeks of the vacation passed over, and pass- 

ed very pleasantly to Mr. Messinger, who, devoting 

himeelf to his mother’s wishes, found them tending 

in the direction of gayety, and he accordingly es- 

corted her, and the “ young friend ” whom she made 

her inseparable, to the theatre, t» concerts, to pic- 

ture and flower shows, to drive, to walk, everywhere, 

in short, but into society, whose gay vortex Mrs. 

Messinger avvuided witb even a strange persistence. 

One might have fancied she dreaded introducing her 

son to women whose youth, beauty and attraction 

would have perhaps distracted his affection from bis 
mother. Truly, our pale and gentle widow was de- 

veloping a talent for intrigue in her old age of which 

her youth gave little promise. Under the influence 
of all this pleasure-making, and still more of the af- 
fection bestowed upon her without stint by her at- 
tentive hostess, Blauclie Ogilvie bloomed day by day 
into brighter beauty and more heartfelt content. 

Philip Messinger stood to her as the embodiment of 
all that is good, great and delightful in man, and so 
long as he was beside her every day, attentive to 
every wish expressed by her, or ratber by his mother 
for her, so long as he seemed to care for no society 
but theirs, and cherish no interests outside their lit- 
tle circle, she was content, and asked her heart no 
troublesome questions. 

But the vacation was drawing to its close, and 
Blanche, with a very poor affectation of cheerfulness, 
began to speak of returning tothe scene of her labors. 
The time for the communication of Philip’s secret 
was at hand; in fact, he had already proposed once 
or twice to enter upon the subject, but had been de- 
terred by his mother, who was grown suddenly rest- 
less and uneasy. At last she took the opportunity of 
along atternoon alone with Blanche to make the 
grand coup, toward which she had all along been 
leading, and which was to auticipate, and in fact 
negative, all Philip’s well-arranged plans. 

‘* 1 am so sorry, dear, that you have to go back to 
Redburn,” said she, by way of commencement, and 
Blanche, whose white fingers were swiftly flying in 
and out of the shawl she was netting for her friend, 
sighed deeply, and said nothing. 

“‘It will be harder for me, because Philip will be 
going soon,” continued the wily dip/omat, 

“Is Mr. Messinger going away?” asked the girl, 
making a great knot in her worsted. 

“I suppose so. He left his business unfinished, 
and very likely will return to China, for a while, at 
least. O Blanche, I wish you would try to keep 
him.” ’ 

“IT, Mrs. Messinger! How could 1?” asked Blanche, 
lifting her flushed face and frightened eyes, then sud- 
denly bending again over her work. 

**How, child! Why every girl knows how to let a 
man see that his love is returned, that is, if she is 
sure that it is returned.” 

The fair head bent still lower, but no answer came, 
and Mrs. Messinger, full of terror at the responsi- 
bility she had assumed, and yet papsseaiarsr, to effect 
her purpose, continued : 

“ There is nothing which would make me so happy, 
Blanche, as for you and Philip to love each other, 
and marry and remain here with me. I cannot live 
many years, and if I should leave my dear boy bappy 
in a wite so worthy of him, and perhaps children— 
you cannot imagine, dear, how I have wished and 
prayed for this. Now tell me, Blanche, is it im- 
possible?”’ 

Suddenly the netting was thrown aside, and 
Blanche upon her knees beside her kind old friend, 
her head upon her bosom, and the happy tears flow- 
ing fast and free, was murmuring: 

*“‘ But, dear Mrs. Messinger, he never said that he 
loved me. Did he tell you?” 

‘* This is the peculiar point of the case, love. Philip 
probably never will tell you that he loves you, nor has 
he ever confessed it in words to me, but I have read 
his heart, dear child, and so I am sure, have you. 
Now confess, have you not?” 

“* He—he is very—kind,” murmured Blanche. 

‘* And something more than kind, if you tell all 
you think, little one. But, as I said before, he will 
never ask you to marry him, and that for a reason I 
cannot fully explain, because it is his secret, but this 
much I will tell you: Philip’s father once wronged 
your father very deeply in some business transac- 
tions, and my son is so high-minded and so honor- 
able that he would not ask you for the great biessing 
of your love without telling you all of the cruel story, 
and that he is not prepared to do. Besides this, you 
are likely to become heiress of a fortune, and my son, 
although no one yet knows it, has lost a large portion 
of his property, and is, in fact, a poor man, and he 
would not seem to seek any woman for her fortune. 

So, altogether, you see that honor restrains him from 
asking you the question which every day I see upon 
his lips and in his eyes, and you will go back to your 
school and he to China, and both of you will be mis- 
erable, and I shall die here all alone with neither 
son nor daughter near, and all because you will be 
rich and Philip poor, and he is too proud to ask you 
for what he will break his beart in wanting. 
** But—cannot—O, dear Mrs. Messloger, how can 
I suggest it, but you said. you tell 












And the palpitating voice died in a conscience- 
stricken murmur. 

“Cannot I tell him that you love him?” suggested 
the wily matron, smiling exultantly above the — 
head of her unconscious victim. 

“ Yoe—es,” whispered Blanche, faintly. 

‘But he would hardly credit me, I am afraid. 
He would think I flattered myself too much, or that 
I had extorted the confession from you. Blanche, 
love, you must tell him yourself, you really must.” 
“Ono, no, nol I would die first.’’ 

“ And I shall die, dear, all alone and miserabie, 
unless you do,” said our terrible intriguante in the 
saddest imaginable voice, while her placid eyes beam- 
ed with mirth, as she set the snare for her uncon- 
scious pair of pigeons. 

** Dear, dear, what shall I do?” sobbed poor little 
Blanche. 

Mrs. Messinger considered for a few moments in 
silence, and then she said: 

“J will tell you, dear. Philip will very likely 
speak to you to-night upon those subjects to which 
I alluded just now, and when he does, you will have 
an opportunity todo all that I wish. In fact, Blanche, 
he will offer, nay, he will insist, upon making a 
very great sacrifice in your bebalf; to be sure he 
puts it upon the score of justice and duty, but you 
and I unders‘and the real sacrifice involved, if he 
does not. If you accepthis plan, he must, very like- 
ly, go back to China, or else be very poor and wretch- 
ed his old age, and J shall lose my son, and you will 
lose—. But it will pot do at all refuse what he offers, 
and indeed it will do no good. Whathe has resolved 
upon doing, he will do, and I am sure I cannot wish 
him to do otherwise in this case; and yet it is very 
hard atter twenty years—in fact, my dear, I cannot 
explain beforehand, and I perceive that I am only 
confusing you, but this is the amount of it: When 
Philip speaks to you to-niglit, the only course you 
can adopt, to make him, and yourself, and me happy 
and content, is to tell him in so many words that 
you love bim. Dear child, am not 1 his mother, and 
@ woman as gensitive to propriety and modesty as 
most, and would I advise you wrong? Cannot you 
trust me as you would your own mother, were she 
alive?” 

And poor, bewildered Blanche, tossed and torn be- 
tween the instincts of her feminine nature, her sense 
of duty and affection to her benefactress, her dread 
of making her, and far more her son, unhappy, and 
beyond all by the clamorous outcries of her own lov- 
ing heart, faintly consented to try and do as she was 
bid. 

So Philip, returning cheerily home to dinner, was 
encountered by his mother, who quietly suggested 
that as the period of Blanche’s vacation was nearly 
over, perhaps it would be as well to settle the matter 
before her retarn to Redburn, and that he would 
find an opportunity of speaking to her that evening, 

“IT am heartily glad of it, mother,” replied Mr. 
Messinger; “I hate to have a thing hanging in this 
way, and I hate to be keeping another person’s mon- 
ey. And if the tea crop failed, I ought to be looking 
about for something to do, instead of playing the 
squire of dames any longer.” 

** We can settle all that afterward,” said Mrs. Mes- 
singer, quietly, and, as soon as dinner was over, an- 
nounced her intention of going to spend the even- 
ing with her old friend Mrs. Burr, who had sent to 
invite her. 

« And as I shall have the carriage and James, I 
shall not want you, Philip; so you may stay at home 
and play chess with Blanche,” said the cunning old 
lady, with g wonderfal assamption of unconcern. 

The chess-board was set, and one wild game play-, 
ed, when Philip, quietly putting the table -aside, 
seated himself beside Blanche, and began his task | 
with: 

“T have something to tell you, and a favor to ask 
of you, Miss Blanche. Will you listen, and will you 
grant?” 

“ What is it?” murmured Blanche. And Philip 
saw in great surprise that a fit of agueish shivering 
had seized upon her, and that her lips were white as 
ashes. 

“* You are ill—let me get a glass of wine,” he said, 
springing up. But Blanche detained him with a 
feeling that, now the trial had begun, the sooner it 
was over the better. So Philip resumed bis seat, and 
not being himself desirous of prolonging the story of 
his father’s knavery, and of the unmerited disgrace 
and softerings of his bearer’s father and uncle, he 
soon made an end of it, and in straight-forward 
business terms informed Miss Ogilvie that the 
amount due to her, as the heiress of her father and 
uncle, was already deposited in ber name in a cer- 
tain bank, and was now subject to her command. 

“ and if I could fancy that after this, you would 
still remain my friend, and replace, to my mother 
the daughters she has lost, and whom she loved 
hardly better than she does you, 1 should be more 
than happy in going back to my old life, if, indeed, 
nothing better is to be hoped,” said Philip, somewhat 
sadly, as he thought how very doubtful bis prospects 
of home and happiness now looked, Bat at this 
point Blanche, rendered desperate by the effort she 
bad made, and by the erroneous meaning in which 
she took Messinget’s last words, forced herself to 
speak. 

‘+ T am sorry that you should be so unbappy, Mr. 
Philip, and if—if—your mother said—that perhaps 
you would stay if—if I liked you, and—there is no 
one that I—that I had rather—O Mr. wail, I can’t 
say it, bat—you know.” 

And burning all over with shame, and remorse, 














will come afterwards.” 


him—” 


and late misgivings, the poor child shrank back, 
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and covering ber face with her hands, sobbing. 

Philip Messinger sprang to his feet in utter dis- 
may, and stood looking at her. 

“Jcannot have understood-I, I beg your par- 
don,” stammered he, But Blanche with the courage 
of despair, repeated : 

“J don’t want you to go away and be unhappy, 
and I will never take that money unless I can give 
you—my—myselt instead.” 

“Good God! Father and child! The wrong that 
my father did to hers was as nothing to thix—and I 
who thought to repair the evil have deepened it! 
The sins of the fathers shall fall upon the heads of 
the children.” 

So muttered Philip Messinger, striding up ‘od 
down the room, while a great horror fell upon 
Blanche Ogilvie, and dried her tears as with fire. 
Pale and mute as a statue, she sat waiting for the 
destruction she had called down upon her own head, 
and she only wished that it were death. Messinger 
seated himself beside her, and took her hand. It 
was cold as ice. 

“Dear child,” said he; “‘I have done very, very 
wrong. Ishould have told my mother when I first 
came home that I was under a conditional engage 
ment to a young lady in China. [ dil not do 80, be- 
cause the mafter is so very uncertain, and I so mach 
dislike speaking of anything until it is fully deter- 
mined; but I was wrong, for while the full remem- 
brance of this engagement has protected me, my 
mother has judged me by her own wishes, and has, 
I am afraid, taken advantage of your tender feelings 
for her, and your generous reluctance to accept even 
your rights at the seeming expense of another to urge 
you—” 

“Don’t, don’t, Mr. Messinger!” cried Blanche, her 
whole frame quivering with shame and agitation; 
“ for mercy’s sake do not say another word now or 
never. O how could I, how could I, and where shall 
I hide myself?” 

Measinger looked at her silently. He never had 
thought of her and love together, until that mo- 
ment, for, to his loyal and single-purposed mind, the 
partial engagement into which he had entered with 
Molly Wycherley precluded all thought of other wo- 
men almost as much as a marriage would have done. 
Bat now— 

And at this crisis another elderly lady, who, like 
Mrs. Messinger, had laid a little plot and waited for 
the proper mothent to disclose it—a lady whom the 
ancients call Fate, and we by a variety of names— 
saw her opportunity, and made her coup a little 
more successtully than Mrs. Messinger bad done. 

A servant brought in the mail, just arrived from 
India, and sent up from the post-office by Mr. Mes- 
singer’sdireection. During the momentary interrup- 
tion, Blanche escaped, and Philip opened, with 
some precipitancy, a letter directed in a pretty, girl- 
ish hand, which conscience whispered was Molly 
Wycherley’s. 

“ Well, I have done nothing to be ashamed of,” 
muttered Mr. Messinger, proudly, as he opened the 
envelop. The letter ran thus: 


“My DEAR MR. MESSINGER,—If I had not been 
such a fool I should have told you at the time, but I 
dared not, and after that mamma would not let me. 
But now they say the tea has failed, and you have 
lost a mint of money, and they don’t mind half so 
much, though I am ever so sorry, you have lpst your 
money, but then you can make some more, you are 
80 clever, and it isn’t half so bad to lose money. as to 
be unhappy; but now stop, this is not the way to 
tell it, only I am sc happy, and—you see, then, that 
land Dick Thompson, your cashier’s brother, you 
know, we liked each other ever and ever so much, 
and isn’t he handsome and nice? I know you liked 
him, you were always so pleasant to him, and that 
made me like you, but we knew it was of no use at 
all to say a word to mamma, for she would never 
have consented in the living world, or let papa con- 
sent either, so we thought we would wait a bit until 
Dick saw whether the tea crop failed, for he had a 
whole lot of last year’s crop, that you let him buy 
cheap, and he held on because some old creature or 
other told him this would be a short year; and to be 
sure it is because you engaged the short crop that 
you lost all your money, isn’t it, and so ‘ what is one 
man’s meat,’ etc., though I dare say that is unlady- 
like. Well, I was awfully cut up when you said you 
were going away, because I thought the business 
would be all broken up, and Dick would have to go 
away, too, and besides that, we were meaning to get 
you to speak to papain case everything else failed. 
Bat now Dick has such a lot of money, and a fair 
Start and all, and you are gone away, and—and well, 
you have lost your money, you know, and papa and 
Mamma consent, and we are just as happy as you 
can imagine, and Dick sends oceans of love, or would 
if he were here, and I am, dear Mr. Messinger, 

“ Your devoted friend forever and ever, 
**MOLLY WYCHERLEY.” 


Philip Messinger read this letter of his lost love 


tion, nor did Philip allude to the subject with his 
mother, or in the least show the displeasure he could 
not but feel. He was a loyal lover, and she was all 
that he had left now. 





A few weeks later, Mr. Messinger presented him- 
selfat Ruiburn, found Miss Ozilvie, who received 
him coldly, and said: 7 

“My mother is very ill. I think she is distressed, 
through fear of having made you unhappy. Will 
you come to her? She sent me to bring you, and I, 
too, Miss Blanche, am very sad and lonely, for the 
woman whom I hoped to marry is now the wife of 
another man.” 

So sbe went, and in due time the pale, sad mother 
who ha! watched the two until she was sure of mak- 
ing no second mistake, said one evetiing: 

‘*Children, [ hurt you both very deeply, three 
months ago—can you forgive me? Yes, Philip, I 
willeay it, for lL bave always wanted to since that 
night, but if you could prove to me that the harm is 
all over now, if you wonld let me see you happy, and 
make me bappy betore | die—O, my boy Philip!” 

“ If Blanche will believa that I love her as I never 
loved any woman save you, mother—love her well 
enough to forget that she is rich and I am poor—” 
and Philip smiled wanly, although his voice was 
dead earnest, as both women felt, even without meet- 
ing his eayer eyes. 

“1 thank you very much, Mr. Messinger, but—” 
began Blauche, and glancing proudly up met those 
eyes, and her own fell, while upon the suddenly 
tremulous lips Philip Messinger pressed his betrothal 
kiss. 

And so after their own fashion the Fates avenged 
the forgotten wrong, and repaid to Morton Ozilvie’s 
daughter the heavy debt contracted by Philip Mes- 
singer’sdaughter. ‘Che sara sara.” 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


WHAT A DAY MAY BRING FORTH. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 

IT wISH you would let me get Delaval, Alice,” re- 
iterated Fred St. John, ceasing for the moment the 
impatient tap of his cane on the boarding-house 
piazza, 

The group collected about Alice looked eagerly in 
her face. The sunny blue eyes, generally clear as a 
June sky, were clouded now, the soft red lips set and 
the slender brows arched as in anxious consideration. 

** But, Fred,” she began, doubtfully, ‘a real 
actor—”’ 

** Well, what does that matter,” interrupted her 
cousin, “ except that a‘ real’ actor would play his 
part so much the better? And as it happens in this 
case he is a real gentleman, also, and received in the 
very best society.” 

“I know, but—” 

“T have no tolerance of your. scruples about so 
simple a thing, Alice. Miss Edith, do come to my 
assistance! You can bring her to reason if any one 
can.”’ 

Edith Ercanbrack, who had been a silent listener 
for the last few minutes, answered this appeal readily 
enough. 

** Indeed, Alice, in your place I think I should 
have no fear of Mra. Grundy. Of course it is not as 
if Mr, Delaval were an obscure, or even a common, 
actor.” 

‘Come, Alice, that ought to settle it; particularly 
when you add that we really can’t do without him— 
especially in the death-scene. You know very weil 
there ien’t a tolerable Romeo among us.” 

** Please, Fred, we'll compromise. Mr. Delaval 
shall play Romeo, and I will play—whatever yon like 
except Juliet. Any one will fill the part—Edith, 
perhaps, as she has no qualms.” 

But Miss Ercanbrack only shook her head with a 
smile, while trom the bevy of girls arose a clamor of 
protestation that she had proved herself so exactly 
suited to the role, that no one else would venture to 
take her place. 

‘* Well,” she said, at last, with a nervous little 
laugh, “‘ I am to be overpersuaded, I see; but I wish 
—I wish—O, I have a sort of foolish presentiment 
against it!” 

“Then don’t allow yourself to be overpersuaded, 
Alice dear,” said Miss Ercanbrack. 

* Now, Miss Edith, Iam sure you wont encourage 
her in what she very properly calls a foolish present- 
iment. She has consented, and cannot draw back. 
So, ‘sweet Alice,’ summon up all your powers for a 
Romeo such as I dare swear never took poison for 
you before.” 

** You seem to make sure of his consent, Fred. 
Very likely he will refuse.” 

* Don’t suggest the nauseous possibility,” said St. 
John, with awry face. “It never occarred tu me 
before. If necessary I will go down on my kuees and 
tear my hair.” 

Alice Alison had come out in society only the pre- 
vious winter, but her short reign had been a triumph, 


undisguised admiration. Her peculiar charm was 
an almost childlike innocence and purity, beauti- 
fally suggested by the spotless blush-rose complex- 
ion, the sweet, deep-blue eyes and the hajf-uncon- 
scious smile. Her tace was distinctively lovely, and 
one to linger in the u-emory after more showy beauty 
ba been forgotten. 

Naturally self-torgetfal, she had become too used 
to notice to give it much heed; yet in the ball-room, 
on this particalar evening, she was strangely aware 
of a watch foll»wing her every movement. Atlength, 
irresistibly impelled, she turned to meet the gaze 


deep blush, she turned away. Just then her cousin, 


and pretty well accustomed her to all the tokens uf 


leaning, his figure poised with a singular grace that 
bad drawn upon him more than one passing glance. 
As Alice turned, their eyes met fully. What was 
there in the depths of those night-black eyes?—pas 

sion, longing, pain, eloquent beyond all words, as if 
soul spoke to soul. For one long moment, absorbed 
by that intensity out of all remembrance of any other 
presence, her gaze answered his, then, with a sudden 


entering rather late, made his way to ber. 

* Victory sits upon my banner, Alice,” 
laughing. ‘ Delaval has promised.” 

* Ol” said Alice, absently; then, after a pause, 

*“ Do you know, Fred, who that stranger is by ‘the 

window—the dark one, in the shadow?” 

St. John’s eyes followed the direction of hers. 

“ Why, that is Delaval!” he exclaimed, in surprise. 

*T did not know he was in the room.” 

**That?” repeated Aliee. ‘I fancied—” 

Fred laughed as she stopped. “I will introduce 

him, and you can correct your impressions at your 

leisure,” he said, and crossed to where the actor 

leaned, returning with him presently. 

** Allow me to present Romeoto Juliet,” he said, 

with a laugh, since, in these prosaic days, they do 

not recognize each other. Mr. Delaval, I depend 

upon you to reassure my cousin, Ina sudden fit of 
modesty, caused by the anticipation of your presence, 

she fancies herself a most unworthy Juliet. Alice, I 

expect to find you thoroughly convinced when I re- 

turn.” With which words St. John left them, to go 

to Edith Ercanbrack. 

‘* Miss Alison,” said Delaval, breaking the silence 

that followed, “if Mr. St. John was not unjust, may 

Iask why you thought yourself unsuited to the part?” 
“On every account,” replied Alice, ‘* Personally, 

for instance. Juliet should not be blonde.” 

‘Not negatively blonde, indeed; but, pardon me, 
you are not that. You have the south in your hair 
and eyes.” 

“ Blue eyes?” suggested Alice, doubtfally. “ Blue 
is cold; a northern shade.” 

** The deep blue of an Italian sky can melt into a 
warmth and richness possible to no other color.” 

‘* But—” hesitated Alice, ‘* but my acting is wholly 
untrained, and to you—” 

‘* To me, nature is infinitely better than art, pre- 
cisely because I have seen so much of the latter. 
Can you not imagine, Miss Alison, the delight of 
throwing off the conventional, and feeling all that I 
have feigned? For once I shal! forget my profession,” 
with an accent half bitter, “ and fancy myself as new 
to the stage as even you can be.” 

‘* But I am not wholly unused to the stage,” she 
said, looking up in his face and smiling. “I have 
played before.” 

His brows contracted quickly. “There will be a 
difference, he said, abruptly, with a half-euppressed 
vehemence of look and tone before which she shrank 
without really understanding it. 

The rehearsals, brought Miss Alison and Delaval 
continually together. The acquaintance so begun, 
progressed with a rapidity favored by the informal 
circumstances, and soon, she scarcely knew how, 
even at other times she found him a constant com- 
panion. The place beside her he took unhesitatingly, 
otvers yielding to him as to one who possessed a 
recognized right. 

It was the very day of the representation. Alice, 
coming in trom her morning ride, which, as common- 
ly of late the actor had shared, met Edith Ercan- 
brack in the passage. The latter stopped, regarding 
ber with a strange expression. 

“Alice—Paul has come—” she hesitated. 

The delicate color dropped suddenly out of Miss 
Alison’s cheek, leaving her standing white and rigid 
as a snow-image. 

‘* When?” she ejaculated, Icoking pleadingly ir 
the other’s face. 

“Half an hour ago,” replied Miss Ercanbrack, 
seemingly wishing to avoid the eager eyes. “ He is 
somewhere about the grounds now. I am going 
down. Shall 1 say you will come to him soon?” 

With a faint affirmative Alice went to her room, 
and began a toilet over which she lingered with what 
was either an anxiety lest she should fail to satisfy a 
singularly fastidious taeta, or a wish to defer an un- 
welcome meeting. 

Between Alice Alison and Paul Ercanbrack, the 
only brother of Edith, almost from childhood there 
had existed an understanding of marriage, not the 
less binding that it had never been detinitely ex- 
pressed. It was rather a family arrangement, in 
which the parties had acquiesced, never having seen 
any one whom they preterred to each other. 

Atter a time there was no farther excuse for delay, 
and Alice went down. Paul Ercanbrack met her by 
the hall door, where he had been waiting, gazing out 
with eyes whose introverted look seemed tosee noth- 
ing of the lovely scenery beyond. 

“At last, Alice,” he said, taking her hand and hold- 
ing it while his keen blue eyes scrutinized her down- 
cast face. 

“ Have I kept you waiting long, Paul? Iam sor- 
ry—” she began. 

* It is nothing,”’ he interposed. 

But you are very pale, Alice—” 

At that moment, Delaval, returning from his ho- 


he said, 


“ [have you now, 


which they stood. If he were seeking Alice, his in- 
tention changed on beholding a stranger beside her. 
He simply litted his hat and pagsed on. At sudden 
sight of him her blood flamed in her cheeks in marked 
contrast to her former pallor. 





hitherto felt rather than seen. 





In one of the window-recesses a young man was 


“That was the actor, Delaval, Alice?” questioned 


cinating beyond a parallel?” sneeringly. 


tel, crossed the lawn just before the open door by 












“ Yes.” 

“ Has he been here some time?” 

“Rather more than a week.” " 

** You have seen a good deal of him, T suppase.” 
In a low voice Alice assented. 

“And of course you think him handsome and fas- 


‘¢ He is something b+ tter,” answered Alice, roused |v 
to self-assertion by his toué. “ He ts noble, arid gen- © 
erotis, and retinéd.” 
Paul laughed cynically. 
‘No doubt he is blessed with an abundance of ~ 
stage-rant for the delusion of the 

With the aid of moonlight arid music I can imagine 
it might prove quite effective—if not examined too 
closely! You are not perhaps aware that your hero’s 
life will hardly bear Inspection?” 

Alice raised her eyes, fall of indignant protest. 

It is true,” said Paul, quietly, “and well under- 
stood by society, which chooses to overlook it in con- 
sideration of his genius and family,—for he is ‘& gen- 
tleman by descent.” 

‘“T do not believe he was worse than others,” said 
Alice, anger overcoming shame, “his faults were 
simply less commonplace.” 

Paul frowned. “It is a subject which I cértainly 
have no intention of discussing with you,” he said. 
“Tt Is sufficient that your name will no longer be — 
associated with his. Edith’s letter informed me of 
the proposed entertainment, and I have come to put 
a stop to it—so far as you are Concerned.” 

** Paul, what do you mean?” 

**T mean that you will not take part in any repre- 
sentation with this man,” said Paul Etcanbrack, 
firmly. } 


she sald, half rebelliously, haif in deprecation. “ Our 
preparations are all made for this evening. It is 
impossible to draw back now without causing gossip 
that would associate my name with—with his, far - 
more generally.” 

Paul considered briefly. “There is a reason in 
what you say,” he answered. “Twill give you an | 
alternative. Since the affair has gone so far it may 
be carried out, on condition that you allow our en- 
gagement to be publicly announced at once—this 
very day.” “= 
Alice started. “That is a tyranny to which I will 
not submit!” she cried. 

“That means that you prefer giving up the play?” 
“ Neither one nor the other. There is no reason 
why you should dictate terms to me atall. Our en- 
gagement was a family matter, to which my consent 
was always assumed. You have no real anthority 
over me—and you never shall have!” 

Paul Ercanbrack grew quieter as her excitement 
increased. ‘ You decline my conditions altogether?” 
he said, carelessly. “Then I need not trouble you 
farther. What more I have to say will doubtless be 
of greater interest to Mr. Delaval.” ‘ 

Alice Alison raised her eyes quickly to Paul's, 
There was a light there which she had geen a very 
few times before, and which she bad learned to 
dread. , 
“Mr. Delaval!” she cried. “ Paul, what are you 
thinking of?” You will not quarrel with him? you 
—you will not barm him?” 

Paul laughed, a cool, cruel laugh that was not the 
less dangerous for the touch of real amusement in it. 

** T will not promise to be too carefal of his precious 
safety,” he said. “I doubt if he finds it altogether 
one of the mimic stage encounters.” 

“Stop, Paul!” cried Alice, with a choking sense _ 
of her own powerlessness, “I—it shall be as you 
wish.” 

“The last condition?”’ he asked, quietly. 

“ Yes, yes, anything—if you will promise not to 
speak to him.” 

** Most assuredly; I have not the least desire to 
force my acquaintance on Mr. Delaval.” 

Mr. Ercanbrack certainly lost little time in circu-« 
lating the news of the engagement, and it was soon 
talked of by all of Miss Alison’s acquaintances. In 
more than one case, the actor’s name mingled with 
the discussion. 

Alice scarcely left her room for the remainder of 
the day, thereby avoiding Mr. Delaval until the even- 
ing, which must necessarily. bring them together. 
Then, while the preparations for the representations 
were going on, he approached her, where she hap- 
pened to be standing alone. 

* Migs Alison,” he said, abruptly, “ is it the truth 
I have heard to-day?” 

“Is what the truth?” she said, not venturing to 
look up. 

“Are you bound by a promise of marriage?” 

“It is true,” she said. i 

He did not speak again. Aftera time she raised 
her eyes, and with a sense of reliefsaw that he was 
gone. 

Delaval’s acting, that evening, wherever he ap- 
peared with Alice, was something to be long remew- 
bered for its electric intensity, its passionate, tender 
love, its abandonment of despair. The whole andi- 
ence was swept on its current, with one exception. — 
This was Paul Ercanbrack, who, throughout, lis- 
tened moodily, his brow contracted and his lips white 
with the jealousy for once strong enough t) force 
him out of his usual calm selt-assurance. 

Prompted by some such unreasoning tnasinet, in 
one of the interludes he went behind the scenes to 
seek Alice. She was about to leave the stage, and 
he passed his arm around her in oxdey to agsist her 
descent, and, with the liberty wazranted by hig posi- 
tion, kept it there somewhat longer than, waa peces- 








| Paul, watching him out of sight. 
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we carefully twice over, then folded it in his note- 

"whale odd to hear from my tea-crop in this 
manner,” said he, grimly, and opened another letter 
confirmiog the bad news. 

The next day Blanche Ozilvie left Mrs. Messinger’s 
and returned to her forlorn boarding-place in Red- 
barn. She did not reproach the poor, discomtited 
lady, or even give her the particalars of the conversa- 
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were alone save for Delaval, who stood at a little dis- 
tance, he stooped quickly and kissed the downcast 
face two or three times vehemently. Then he was 
obliged to leave her and return to his seat. 

When he was gone, Alice looked timidly at Dela- 
val. He was leaning against the wall, staring 
straight before him, with great blank eyes in whose 
depths the light was quenched in dusky shadow. 
Under the black-massed curls the olive-pale of his 
face had blanched to a stony whiteness, contrasting 
singularly with the flash which mingled emotions 
had brought tohercheek, The next moment their 
eyes met, and he came towards her. 

“ That is the man you are going to marry, Miss 
Alison?” he said, 

She bowed her head in mute as-ent. 

* Was he not happy enough to spare me unneces- 
sary torture?” 

The bitter hopelessness of his tone made her raise 
her eyes in pitying deprecation. He looked at her 
with a passionate agony that almost frightened her. 

“ Turn your eyes away,” he said, indistinctly. “ If 
you look at me so I cannot answer for myself. I love 
you madly, Alice! 

He did not see her tremble, for he had bent his 
head on his clasped hands. ‘I did not mean to say 
this to you—but you overcome my strength. Let me 
speak now—I shall not trouble you after to-night— 
let me tell you what you have been to me—what I 
dared to dream you might be. Such purity and 
loveliness for me! and yet—tell me—your innocence 
is a fit judge of such things—does not Heaven itself 
teach that much is forgiven to much love? Then 
even my life might be redeemed.” c 

He had made no motion to touch her hand, only 
gazing im her face with a lingering, desperate desire. 

“If I had seen you before!—My salvation has 
proved my destruction. Blue eyes, that will never 
melt forme! After to-night—” 

His incoherent speech stopped abruptly. A mo- 
ment later they were summoned away. Alice moved 
forward mechanically, like one in a dream. 

The entertainment concluded with the death-scene 
from the play of Romeo and Juliet. Alice Alison, 
throughout this last representation, had scarcely 
been conscious of stage or audience, of anything 
save the power that made this mimic tragedy real tou 
her. She did not heed the listeners’ rapt attention, 
the breathless hush which made Delaval’s low tones 
vibrate clearly on every ear, as he pronounced the 
farewell words: ‘‘Thus, with a kiss I die!”—She 
only felt his hand grow colder, his bead heavier, and 
opened her eyes to see his turn towards her with one 
look of passionate love in their dark depths, then 
glaze and dim. A chill shot through her heart. This 
utter immobility, this rigid, icy weight—were they 
indeed death? A shudder convulsed her, then one 
frenzied scream startled the audience out of their 
breathless silence. There was a confused rush to 
the stage; tender hands lifted Alice’s fainting form 
away from the insensate stone that had loved her so 
but now, yet would never stir again for any smile or 
tear of hers. 

Yes, Delaval was dead. The sudden agony of de- 
spair had suggested its own cure, and Romeo’s prison 
had not proved a surer Lethe to the fated Italian 
lover, than to this tortured, hopeless heart. Life 
and pain had fled together. 

And Alice Alison? Later, she yielded to Paul Er- 
canbrack’s continual solicitations, and married bim 
on the day when his sister Edith became the wife of 
her cousin St. John. Very quietly, very patiently, 
she goes through existence, fulfilling, without pro- 
test, the duties of her position. Her husband be- 
lMeves—or professes to believe—that nothing remains 
of the old-time infatuation. Whocansay? She has 
never alluded to that scene, she shuns whatever place 
or circumstance can recall it. Her face has never 
loat the look stamped on it by that night; a look as 
if, for her, the Present was utterly obliterated by the 
remembrance of a Past, the anticipation of a Fature. 


MINUTE WORKMANSHIP. 

In the twentieth year of Queen Elizabeth, a black- 
smith named Mark Scaliot made a lock of eleven 
pieces of iron, steel and brass, all of which, with a 
key to it, weighed but one grain of gold. He also 
made a chain of gold, consisting of forty-three links, 
and having fastened this to the lock and key, he 
put the chain about the neck of a flea, which drew 
them all with ease. A!l these together, lock and key, 
chain and flea, weighed only one grain and a half. 
Oswaldus Norhingerus, who was more famous even 
than Scaliot for his minute contrivances, is said to 
have made sixteen hundred dishes of turned ivory, 
all perfect and complete in every part, yet so small, 
thin and slender that all of them were included at 
once in a cup turned out of a peppercorn of the com- 
mon size. Johannes Shad, of Mitelbranch, carried 
this wonderful work with him to Rome, and showed 
it to Pope Paul V., who saw and counted them all 
by the help of a pair of spectacles. They were so 
little as to be almost invisible to the eye. Johannes 
Ferrarius, a Jesuit, had in his possession cannons of 
wood, with their carriages, wheels and all other mil- 
itary furniture, all of which were contained in a pep- 
percorn of the ordinary size. An artist named Clau- 
dius Gallus made for Hippolytus d’Este, Cardinal of 
Ferrara, representations of sundry birds sitting on 
the tops of trees, which, by hydraulic art and secret 
conveyance of water through the trunks and branch- 
es of the trees, were made to sing and clap their 
wings; but at the sudden appearance of an owl out 
of a bush of the same artifice, immediately became 
all mute. 








SIX LIVES, OR ONE? 


CHAPTER I. 


Was he true, or was he false? That was the prob- 
lem we bad to solve; but how to arrive at thetrath? 
Ladi Dadi had been with my brother five years, 
changing about from station to station—always fat, 
good-tempered and willing; declaring with Eastern 
volubility and flourish that he would die any day 
for the Sahib; and as for my brother’s wife, he would 
lie down any time for her to make him the carpet 
beneath her feet. He did not behave very dishonest- 
ly himself; while as to others he took good care that 
no prowling nigger should trespass within the bounds 
of the veranda by night. One is obliged to wink a 
little at the peccadilloes of Indian servants; but as 
far as we could judge, Ladi Dadi—or as my brother 
called him, on account of his round, unctuous person 
and oily face, Lardy—was as good a servant as could 
be obtained south of the Hill Country, which, after 
all, was not saying much. 

Bat was he true? or would he, forgetful of past 
benefits, and mindful of hasty threats and objurga- 
tions uttered by peevish people suffering from the 
beat in aclimate unsuited to their constitutions, now, 
in these dread days of trouble, turn upon us, siding 
with his countrymen, and delivering us over to the 
horrors of whose perpetration we had heard enough 
to drive calmness and reflection far away? 

For it was during the height of the Indian mutiny, 
when staying with my brother’s wife at a station far 
removed from safety, that the question heading this 
paper required solution. In indifferent health my- 
self, and left in charge of my brother’s wife, who 
was recovering from a shock which had threatened 
to crush out her life—though now weak as she was, 
there was something almost sublime in the look of 
ineffable joy with which she would gaze upon the 
sturdy little one in her lap; with her two sisters, 
who had bat lately come out from England, and a 
couple of English servants, one the companiun of 
our travels, the other the maid of the sisters, mine 
was notan enviable position. Surrounded by peo- 
ple who wonald certainly declare in favor of their fel- 
low-countrymen; fifty miles from help before Luck- 
now was besieged; unable to share the perils and 
horrors of the ill-fated place through the sick- 
ness of my brother’s wite, to whom, upon the first 
rumors of trouble, removal might have been tatal—I 
felt completely alune, and was waiting in daily ex- 
pectation of the tate which had befallen so many of 
our friends and neighbors, my brother being actively 
employed with his regiment. 

1 had proposed to send the sisters on to Lucknow, 
but they expressed great unwillingness to gu; and as 
at that time Lardy would have been their sole es- 
cort, and doubts, just or unjast, had begun to spring 
up in my mind, I yielded without much pressure to 
their prayer that they might stay and share our safe- 
ty, or peril, as it might tarn out. 

For, dread as had been the ecanty news brought 
in at times, we were unwilling to believe all, taking 
it for granted that it had been magnitied during its 
journey; but when at last we learned for certain that 
the family of the doctor, the only intimates we had 
in this out-of-the-way place, had been cruelly mur- 
dered, we were almost plunged in despair, since, 
helpless, alone, and bound to our home by the dread 
of talling into greater danger if we stirred, there was 
nothing tor us but a horrible inaction, and the faint 
hope that the people about would not turn upon us, 
but keep any marauding party from finding out our 
whereabouts. 

As to my dealings with the people, I could not re- 
call a single act that [ had done likely to excite their 
animosity. But that was nothing; the idea that 
seemed to pervade them at that time was that their 
rulers must be driven out—exterm inated ; and, aiter 
encountering lowering looks whenever [ went out, I 
l returned home with the feeling strong upon me that 
could do nothing but patiently await the result—leav- 
ing our fate in the hands of a higher Power, since we 
were of ourselves utterly helpless. Fleeing was out 
of the question; hiding in the woods meant starva- 
tion; resistance would be vain, for [ was the only 
male European there; and half mad with anxiety at 
a time when I was ubliged to speak cheerfully and 
hopefully to those who watched every ch of my 
countenance, I could not at times help thinking that 
it would be an act of mercy to the poor helpless ones 
in my charge if, at the last, I did that which rumor 
told me had been done—with my own hands prevent- 
ing them trom falling alive into the power of the 
enemy. 

And now it was that the question kept rising re- 
specting Lardy—‘* Was he true?” 

To all appearance the poor fellow never was more 
attentive; carefully ministering to all our wants, 
bringing us news, watching ever; but om more than 
one occasion, when anxiety led me to rise from my 
restless couch to prowl round the house to see if 
there. were danger at hand—danger that I was al- 
ways meeting more than hali-way—Lardy was 
missing. 

** Where go, Sahib?’’ he would say, on being taxed 
with his absence. ‘‘ Go Jook see it rabble coming, 80 
massa and Missy Sahib get down in cellar place.” 

For, as a last resort when the peril came, I had 
made arrangements for turning one of the cellars 
into a hiding-place, taking down provisions, water, 
wine and a little furniture, as well as such arms as I 
possessed; the thought always coming, as I made 
these preparations, that my duty to my brother was 
to fight to my last gasp. 

We had two cellars, and it was in the further one 








—a dark gloomy place—that I made these arrange- 
ments, providing myself too with bricks, for filling 
up the doorway from the inside, and leaving outside 
whitewash and a brush, so that Lardy could coat 
over the slight wall I piled up, thus giving us poor 
walled in prisoners a chance of escape; always sup- 
posing that we had time to carry out these arrange- 
ments, and that our native servant would be faithful. 
In the burried search that would be made, it was 
quite within the bounds of probability that the ma- 
rauding party would pass the roughly constructed 
wall, seize upon the wine spirits they would find in 
the first cellar, and then, coucluding that we had 
escaped, proceed to plunder the house. But now, in 
the face of such an opportunity, would Lardy feel 
that he owed us allegiance? Would he not snatch 
at the chance of casting off the yoke, and, joining 
his countrymen, enrich himself at our expense? 

My sister said no. Lardy was so old and faithfal a 
servant, she could trust her lifein his hands; and I 
believe that this was the only time before the great 
trouble came upon us that I spoke as if burdened by 
gloomy forebodings, and said that all our lives were 
in his keeping. 


CHAPTER II. 


“WHAT water’s this, Lardy?” I said, one day. 
It must be soft; I thought I told you to use that 
from the well.” 

** Well-water not good now, Sahib—must use outer 
tank.”’ 

I did not make any reply but remember thinking 
it strange that the well should have b tainted ; 
but my mind was too full of anxious forebodings to 
take much heed of petty domestic troubles, so I soon 
after rose and left the room, intending’ to reconnoi- 
tre a little in the neighborhood. But the dark, 
scowling faces I encountered, and the thought that 
while I was at a distance trouble might come upon 
those in my charge, where there were s0 many un- 
protected, drove me back in time to hear a very vol- 
uble encounter between Lardy and Kate, the maid, 
respecting the well-water,the former having snatched 
a@ jugful away from her, and scattered it far and 
wide, to the great annoyance of the girl, who de- 
clared the soft water to be unfit for Christians to 
drink. 

Unwilling to do the slightest thing that might 
tend to promotean unfriendly feeling between the 
family and the native, I directly took his part, or- 
dering the girl in-doors where she immediately gave 
vent to her anger and annoyance in a not very novel 
way, for upon entering the room ten minutes after, 
I found her standing red-eyed and angry before my 
brother’s wite. 

“Kate has been giving me warning to leave, 
Charles,” said my sister. . . 

I could not help smiling sadly at her words; and 
the girl must have divined my thoughts,'fur, holding 
her apron to her face, she dashed out of the room, 
and we saw her no more that day. 

“Ab!” I said, rather dolefully, “I wish we could 
all give warning and get away.”’ 

** But don’t you think Lardy is very strange—very 
important and imperious in his ways?” said my 
sister. 

*O no!l—fancy,” I replied. “ Weare all nervous 
and fidgety, and given to making mountains of mole- 
hills.” 

“Are we to be made prisoners, Charley?” ex- 
claimed one of the sisters, as they now entered the 
room. 

** Prisoners!”’ I echoed, half dreading that some- 
thing was wrong. 

** Yes, prisoners. We went for a stroll in the wood 
at the back, and that horrible man Lardy came and 
insisted upon our coming home. In fact, he was al- 
most rude, taking hold of Lizzie’s arm, and turning 
her round.” 

*“ Over-anxiety for our welfare,” I replied; but all 
the while feeling exceedingly uneasy—a feeling aug- 
mented by the man’s behaviour towarde myself. 
** It he proves treacherous—”’ I muttered. I said no 
more, but there was a fearful oath registered in si- 
lence as to the fellow’s fate if opportunity served, 
and he proved to have betrayed us into the rebels’ 
hands. 

And then two days paased, whose long drawn-out 
hours seemed without end. The heat was insufter- 
able, the water we were drinking vile, while nothing 
but an open rupture with Lardy would have en- 
abled us to obtain access to the well. But all doubt 
upon that score was put an end to by the native 
himself, who in my sight drew a bucket from the 
well, and showed me that it was decidedly impure. 

A dozen times over I was for making our escape 
across country when rumor asserted that the muti- 
neers were in the neighborhood; but reason told me 
that such a step would be sheer madness, since, even 
if we did not meet with our bloodthirsty enemies, 
the weak women would be certain to perish of ex- 
haustion. 

**Sahib sit still and wait,” Lardy would say; 
“think perhaps fellows never come at all; but if 
they come, Sahib go down cellar, and keep quiet till 
all gone again.” 

It was on the ninth day after our preparations that, 
unable to sleep, I had risen about three, and was 
leaning from my open window enjoying the coolness, 
when I heard a shout in the distance, and that fol- 
lowed by others, which plainly told me that if not 
the enemy, it was at all events caused by something 
unusual. Living as we were then upon the slope of 
a treacherous volcano, I took this as a warning of 
the expected eruption, and lost no time in arousing 








those in the house, and hurrying them down into 
the hiding-place, taking care to scatter the bed- 
clothes and different garments about the rooms, so 
as to give indications of there having been a hurried 
flight, in the hope that the sight of the confusion 
would prevent too clise a search. Then I hastily 
piled up the bricks, using the mortar I had kept 
moist after a clumsy fashion, and 1 am certain that 
no wall was ever run up more quickly, or in worse 
style, since men first began to daub bricks with tem- 
pered or unten pered mortar. 

It was as much as I could do to prevent the wo- 
men from bursting out into hysterical cries, as they 
saw themselves being immured in the dark dungeon ; 
for I was at work on the outside, meaning to leave 
just sufficient room to creep through at the top, and 
then to finish from the inside, trusting to a few holes 
1 had bored in the floor above for fresh air. 

Again and again my hand failed me, for now, at 
what I felt wasa time of imminent danger, Lardy 
was absent, and I could not but feel that my task 
was labor in vain, seeing in my mind’s eye a savage, 
blood-stained party dragging us from our conceal- 
ment, while, as I thought of the alternative, a cold 
sweat broke out upon my forehead, and I shuddered 
again. 

“He must be in- league with them,” I thought; 
and dozens of little acts that seemed suspicious oc- 
curred to my mind, so that I regretted now that I had 
not determined to try to escape across country; for 
after all, we might have been as likely to fall in with 
a party of friends as with one of enemies, and it 
would have been better, I thought, to be at the worst 
in the hands of Gd than in those of man. 

But this was now all unavailing; I had made my 
arrangements, and I knew that I must abide by 
them. So, after warning those under my care to 
preserve utter silence, and endeavoring in Vain to 
reassure them, I cautiously stole up the stairs listen- 
ing as I went. 

All was silent though, and I began to think that I 
had taken alarm too soon, when I was startled by a 
crackling in the bushes opposite the open window, 
and directly after, Lardy dashed in at the 
seeming startled at the sight of the revolver I held 
pointed towards him. 

“Coming now, Sahib—hundreds—bad men,” he 
gasped, for he had evidently been running. 

“And how did they know the way here, Lardy?” 
I said, gazing through the pale dawn at the man’s 
dusky features. 

** Bad people in the village tell,” he replied. “ But 
Sahib go down and take Mem Sahib, and Miss, and 
Lardy say all gone away.” 

There was nothing else for it, and once more hur- 
rying down, I crawled over my tottering piece of 
wall, and told the native to smear it over with white- 
wash, as seizing brick and mortar, I began to pile up 
more and more towards the low ceiling. 

“ No time now, Sahib!” cried the man, and in the 
twilight of the place I saw him hastily thrust pail 
and brush into a corner, and start up, just as there 
fell upon my ear the trampling of feet, and the gab- 
bling of what seemed a hundred voices talking at 
once. 

“Too late!” I muttered; “‘ even if he has not al- 
ready betrayed us;’’ but with the determination to 
leave nothing undone that shouli promote our es- 
cape, I went on with my task as silently as possible, 
the.girl Kate handing me bricks and passing me 
handfals of mortar, until my little opening was close 
to the top, when a few more handfuls of the cement 
shut out the last ray of pale light, and we were to 
all intents and purposes buried alive. 


CHAPTER III, 


More than once there was a stifled sob, or a half- 
uttered cry, choked back by hand or handkerchief; 
but all present knew well the necessity for utter si- 
lence, as now plainly overhead came the trampling 
of feet and the loud talking of a large body of men, 
amongst whom I could plainly distinguish Lardy, 
whose voice was harsh and peculiar. 

What was being said I could not tell, but with my 
mind full of suspicious thoughts, I stood there at the 
entrance well armed, feeling that those would be 
brave men who would dare attack me in the dark 
place, where it would be only over the bodies of sev- 
eral of their party that the mutineers could arrive at 
their prey. Then my arm would sink almost un- 
nerved to my side, as I could plainly distinguish in 
that utter darkness, how first one and then another 
of the five women was sobbing hysterically, while 
the more strongly-nerved tried to hush, and comfort, 
and to some extent smother the cries. 

At times it seemed impossible that we could avoid 
being heard, for at one time there were footsteps 
passing and repassing above our heads, the boards 
cracking beneath the weight; and the voices of those 
engaged in plundering the various rooms could be 
plainly heard shouting to one another, as they tore 
out something which pleased their fancy. 

Time went on, and though more than once my 
heart had leaped, as I fancied I heard steps in the 
adjoining cellar, we were as yet undiscovered. More 
than once there was quite a quarrel over our heads, 
and shots were fired. Then there was the heavy 
fall of a body, and from the lips of our elder sister 
quite a loud ejaculation escaped, sending a shudder 
through me, as I listened and waited for some move- 
ment following the cry that must have been heard. 

Again came a noisy dispute, and Lirdy’s voice loud 
above the others, when they seemed to follow him 
out into the back part of the house, and we crouched 
there waiting to learn our fate. 
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At first I had thought that the slain man whose 
fall we had heard, might be our servant, but his 
voice undeceived me directly; and could we have 
felt confidence in his truth, we should not have been 
quite without hope of escape. 

But where were the rebels now; and what could 
they be doing? Judging as well as I could, it 
seemed that they followed Lardy out to see some- 
thing. Perhaps he was going to set them off upon 
a false trail. My plan was undoubtedly good to 
make them believe that we had departed in haste, 
put it did not seem likely that they would leave the 
station without well searching the place; and though 
I had fancied that I heard steps in the passage lead- 
ing down into the cellars, I could not be sure. 

There was no longer any cause fur doubt; I had 
not heard steps there before, for now they were com- 
ing plainly enough—a ruse of fiends headed by Lardy, 
whom I heard plainly enough directing the blood- 
thirsty wretches. 

“ This way, this way!” Iheard him exclaim; and 
with a curse upon his treacherous head, and another 
upon my own folly in trusting him, I pressed those 
in my charge back into the farthest angle of the cel- 
lar, and strode forward to the entrance, ready to 
fight to the last, for I told myself that Icould do no 
more; Heaven must befriend the helpless when I 
fell. 

Bat, in spite of the frailty of the bricked-up door, 
mine was a strong citadel, and, always allowing that 
they did not call in the aid of fire, I did not quite 
despair of beating my foes, for I had a good supply 
of ammunition, a rifle, a double gun and a couple of 
revolvers, all ready loaded, and, well-sheltered my- 
self, I felt sure of doing terrible mischief to the 
crowds of wiscreants now horring down. 

“If the first bullet would only strike down that 
treacherous wretch,” I thought, as I cocked my 
pieces, laying them ready to hand, and then stood 
awaiting the result. 

I was some paces back in the cellar, so as to be 
clear of the falling bricks, which I momentarily ex- 
pected to hear crumble down, and with strained eyes 
trying to pierce the black darkness, I tried to make 
out the outlines of the brickwork. ‘The voices seemed 
painfully near, and once I was nearly pulling the 
trigger and firing through the opening I expected to 
see crowded with dusky faces; but no bricks fell, and 
my pent-up breath was allowed to pass out almost 
like a groan, as the meaning of this visit to the cel- 
lar was explained by the loud clinking of botties, 
and the hurrying to and fro of feet. 

Lardy, then, was true, and this then was a ruse—a 
bold one, but not likely to prove unsuccessful, for, by 
leading the seapoys down into the cellar all suspi- 
cion would be disarmed, and at the cost only of my 
brother’s poor little stock of wine. 

I even ventured upon a reassuring whisper to the 
trembling women, although the voices sounded so 
plainly through the ill fitting brickwork that it was 
terrible to have almost certain death so near. Now 
there came the sound of contention—there was a 
scufils and a blow against the brickwork that made 
some of the wet mortar fall inside with a wet “ pat.” 
Then came curses in Hindostanee, and the smashing 
of bottles, and all sounding as if within the cellar 
where I stood trembling—I am not ashamed to own 
it—trembling horribly, my hands shaking s0 that 
they could hardly steady the pistols; but my heart 
was firm, and I was ready to hold that narrow way 
till some bullet or bayonet laid me low. — 

I was hopeful that if it came to a struggle I might 
beat the enemy off tor a time, so as to be able to re- 
charge my weapons; for there, in the utter darkness 
where we hid, it would have been useless to expect 
the women to load pistol or gun; and after all, with 
fifteen barrels to discharge, 1 had not so bad a recep- 
tion for our crael foes. 

But the noise had ceased in the next cellar; voices 
were there, but without contention, and it was evi- 
dent that the seapoys were collecting in the room 
overhead for the purpose of having a carouse. And 
now it was that I had to give a whispered warning 
or two to my charge, who seemed as if under the 
impression that the danger was past, although only 
averted for the time, since a careful search of the 
place must certainly discover our whereabouts. I 
could hear plainly whispers and the replies, and then 
it was that not merely the icy sweat-of horror broke 
out upon mie, but there came a strange lifting senea- 
tion amongst the roots of my hair, as one, till now 
almost forgotten, could be heard beginning in faiut, 
smothered querulous tones trying to assert its pres- 
ence, and in the dread of the moment I let one of my 
pistols fall amongst the sawdust at my feet. 

What was to be done? Six lives, besides its own 
little spark, depending wholly upon its voice; but 
one sharp, unchecked cry and the bloodthirsty pack 
would be upon us with all the horrors they had per- 
petrated in so many peaceful homes. What was to 
bedone? The question seemed to be hissing in my 
ears, and the hell-inspired answer bounded into my 
heart. 

What was its life, that it was to be of more value 
than the honor and lives of five women? And my 
life was nothing, then, but I seemed to be called 
upon to act as judge, to give judgment, nay, to act 
a8 executioner. Who were to live? were they—the 
five women mutely appealing to me for protection— 
or that tiny one, whose span of life was but a month 
in length, and would, I knew, from dread experience, 
be but some few minutes longer if the butchers came 
upon us? Its mother, I could hear, was trying all 
she could, and those around her were piling blankets, 
bedding, everything they could catch up, upon her 
head, suffocating her almost, but in vain, for still 





— 





came the faint queralous cry, increasing momenta- | 
rily iu power, while still hissed in my ears came the | 
question, ‘** What must be done?” 





CHAPTER IV. 


IF I could bave died then, if insensibility would 
have come upon me, or if 1 could have plunged into 
thé excitement ot a fight, I could have borne it; but 
to crouch there with the voices of a fierce horde of 
wretches famous fur their cruelty close at hand, five 
helpless women, almost girls, in my charge, and that 
infant’s cry struggling almost fiercely to be heard; 
it was horrible; and in the whirl of dread thoughts 
that came upon me, I wonder that I did not lose my 
Treason. 

Louder, louder, louder, I could hear the little 
voice rising balf-stified from beneath the coverings, 
and every effurt made by its mother seemed to make 
the cries moreshbrill. I could not bear it; the thought 
was awtul, unnatural, cruel to a degree, but reason 
seemed to say, ‘‘Are a few minutes of that frail life 
to be balanced against the honor and lives of five 
helpless women?” 

1 was blind and mad with horror, as, thrusting my 
revolvers aside, | crept hastily towards the spot from 
whence the muffled cries arose, when, as I fiercely 
laid my hand upon the woollen coverlid, I felt it 
grasped, and another band thrust me back, just as a 
loud wail arose; and then there was an awfa! silence, 
as if that wail had been suddenly checked. I could 
hear a faint struggling, a gasp or two, and then, as 
the noise grew more boisterous overhead, I crawled 
back to where I had laid my pistols, cold, palsied, 
unnerved, and stooped crouching to the earth, with 
one hand to my wet forehead, to feel if the cursed 
mark that branded the brow of Cain was not already 
there. 

Time passed on with a dread and awful silence in 
that dark suffocating vault, but it might have been 
hours, days, or years, I could not tell. Voices could 
be heard above, but they seemed nothing to me; my 
ears seemed to be filled with that one muffled wail, 
and again and again I seemed to hear it checked 
suddenly, and all to become silent as the grave. To 
me the vault seemed now peopled with horrors, its 
black darkness rife with moving figures; incipient 
madness had me in its clutches, and I would have 
given my lite a dozen times over to have heard that 
infant cry again. 

Murderer? no; I was no murderer. I had not 
touched the tiny throat; but whose then had been 
the cruel hand to stifle its cries? Had my fiend- 
begotten thought inspired its mother’s heart? It 
was awtul, dread, maddening; and I grovelled there 
upon the ground in my anguish. Voices whispered 
to me, hands were faid upon mine,*upon my face, but 
in vain. I believe that I did not even give a sign 
that I was aware of there being any one present till 
hours after, when suddenly there was a shout in tue 
outer cellar, the wall was kicked down, and Lardy, 
poor faithful old Lardy, forced his way in, crying, 
laughing, hugging first one and then another, as he 
dragged at us to get us out of the living tomb where 
we had lain. 

I followed the poor fellow mechanically, and stag- 
gered about like a drunken man as I reached the 
light, leaning heavily upon the arms that then sup- 
ported me up the stairs, and into the hall, where I 
fell into a chair and buried my face in my hands. 

The next moment the women were on their knees 
by my aide, kissing my hands, whispering their 
thanks, while I—I shrank from them, till maddened 
almost with the thoughts within my breast, I started 
up and was hurryiug away, when gazing wildly at 
my brother’s wife a swimming came over my brain, 
and | fell heavily upon the floor. 

“I thought I should have died, Charley,” my sis- 
ter whispered, as, completely unnerved, 1 lay upon 
the tattered sofa in our ruined room; ‘‘ but God 
must have heard my cry for help in our sore distress, 
and the little thing stopped as if by miracle, sleep- 
ing afterwards for what must have been hours, as 
peacefully and calmly as if the angels watched its 
slumbers—sleeping till those wretches were gone, 
and poor old Lardy came shouting duwn that we 
were safe, and had nothing to fear.” 

I made an effurt and ruse, but tuttered in my steps 
as I fullowed old Lardy out into the yard behind the 
house, for he said he had something to show me, and 
1 was too grateful to him not to follow. 

**So you wade them believe that we had gone, 
Lardy?” 1 said, faintly. 

** Villains! no, Sahib. Drink all de wine, take de 
plate, smash a looking-glass, do ebbery mischief, bat 
wouldn’t believe you all gone, Sahib.” 

«Then how did you get them away?” I said. 

** Say I killed you all, like good *Hometan,” said 
Lardy, proudly. And leading me to the well, he an- 
covered it to show me—ghastly sight! Five bodies 
lying at the bottom half covered by the water, while 
one, evidently just cast down, hung half-way across 
a@ beam which stretched from side to side of the well. 

«Pitch him duwn just now, Sahib,” explained 
Lardy. ‘“‘ Rimgee Ree shoot um ’cause get too much 
share silver spoon.” 

** Bat who are those others?” I exclaimed. 

*“* Dem poor Doctor Richard, wife and two servants. 
I fetch across and pot ’em down there, take four 
night; and when matineer come, I show ’em and 
say I killed you all, and dey say I good fellow, and 
rajab, and dance round me, Aad dat why no let you 
drink a water.’’ 

We had no further visit from the wretches, and 
before I left the station, there was a neat stone erect- 





ed over the filled-in well, to the memory of our pour 


murdered neighbors; but though the sisters married 
happily and settled in Delhi, I never felt at rest till 
once more at home in the old country; but as I gaze 
upon the sturdy Eton boy sent over to be educated 
under his uncle’s eye, the thoughts come back of that 
awfal time in the vault, and but for a strong effort 
over myself, I should be quite unmanned. 


» 
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UNDER THE MISTLETOER, 

The mistletoe is now excluded from the boughs 
which deck the churches at Christmas, eithér on ac- 
count of its heathenish associations, or bevause, be- 
ing so often in rustic places associated with Christmas 
merriment, it might awaken remembrances little fa- 
vorable tu thought and devotion. The playfal cus- 
toms beneath the mistletoe-boughs are of old antiq- 
uity in our land, having originated when the plant 
was dedicated to Friga, the Venus of the Saxons. 
The Druids considered the mistletoe of the oak effi- 
cacious in all sorts of diseases; and in many parts of 
Germany it is still supposed to cure wounds, rather 
by its charming than its healing properties; for the 
peasants also believe that if the hunters carry it in 
their hands it will ensure success. The herbalists in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, however, enumerate various 
preparations of ‘‘ mistletoe,’’ both as external and 
internal remedies; and Culpepper remarks: ‘* Why 
that should have the most virtue that grows upon 
okes, I know not, unless because it is rarest and 
hardest to come by; and our college’s opinion is in 
this contrary to Scripture, who saith, ‘God’s tender 
mercies are over all his works,’ and so it is, let the 
College of Physicians walk as contrary to him as 
they like, and that is as contrary as the east to the 
west. Clusius affirms that which grows upon the 
pear trees to be as prevalent, and gives orders that 
it should not touch the ground after it is gathered, 
and also saith that being hang about the neck it rem- 
edieth witchcraft.” The Italian physician Matthio- 
lus praised the mistletoe as a remedy for epilepsy, 
and even as.lately as the reign of George I., the plant 
was extolled, and Sir George Colbatch published, in 
1790, @ dissertation concerning mistletoe, recom- 
mending it as a specific in that malady. Pliny says 
the Druids called it all-heal, and he closes his ac- 
count of their practices by quaintly moralizing: ‘So 
vaio and superstitious are many nations in the world, 
doing oftentimes such foolish things as these.” The 
mistletoe is found, when growing on the apple, to 
contain twice as much potash, and five times as much 
phosphoric acid, as the tree itself, and when parasitic 
on the oak its bark is astringent. Now-a-days, how- 
ever, it has lost its renown as a medicine, and the 
magical properties ascribed to it by Virgil and other 
ancient poets, are remembered only as bygone su- 
perstitions. 





WOMEN AS PHYSICIANS. 

Many objections have been urged against the med- 
ical education of women. It has been said, ‘“‘ Wo- 
men are the weaker vessel,” and therefore the depths 
of science are beyond her penetration. The strength 
of her judgment is inferior to that of man, and she is 
theretore unfitted to discover the secret sources of 
disease, and to foresee the result of its destructive 
agency; or, in modern phrase, she is “ deficient in 
power of both diagnosis and prognosis!” Permit us 
to be a little facetious on the first of these allegations. 
Which is the weaker, the main spring or the hair 
spring of a watch, and which is the most important? 
The furmer, it is true, by its superior physical energy 
impels the whole machine, but the latter, acting 
upon the delicate escapement, regulates the motion 
to all useful purposes. Weakness, then, is no proof 
of inferiority. Which penetrates most easily the 
wood, the sharp point or the rude head of the nail? 
It is not true that woman is inferior in penetration ; 
it is, perhaps, her highest mental quality. In 
strength of judgment she may succumb to man; but 
in quickness of perception, and consequently in 
prom ptitnde of jadgment, she excels him; and both 
these qualities are of equal value in the study and 
practice of medicine. Diversity, not quality, is the 
law of the sexes. What one wants in strength the 
other wants in speed; but the movements are equal, 
though their proper functions differ. Yet in what 
sphere of life adapted to her physical structare has 


PAPER MAKING. 





Corron and linen, in some form or other, seem to 
have been the only substances used for paper-making 
in Europe till towards the end of the last century, 
when the increase in population and a growing taste 
for literature occasioned a tear that the supplies 
would become more and more limited, thus render- 
ing imperative the solution of the question, where 
the new material should come from, 

The Germans attempted to use straw in 1756; and 
in France, in 1776, a book was printed on good white- 
appearanced paper made from the bark of the bass- 


of seven hundred reams a week, was made, for the 

first time, from old waste, written and printed paper, 

such as had always before been thrown away. This 

was done in England by Matthias Koops. He also 

made better paper from straw, wood and other 

vegetable substances, without the addition of any 

other known paper stuff, than had ever before been 

produced. He obtained a patent for the use of straw, 

hay, thistles, hemp, flax, waste and refuse. 

Wood of any kind or age is equally well adapted 

for this process, which is being extensively worked 

in some of the Continental States. At the London 

International Exhibition of 1862, Wartemberg con- 

tributed several samples of paper made from wood- 

pulp mixed with rags, the proportion of the former 

varying from 10 to 80 per cent; and the paper was 

reported to be serviceable, although of w low quality. 

The wood was simply rubbed down into pulp against 

the periphery of a wheel prepared with a rough face, 

80 utilising the enormous waste of the timber-pro- 

ducing forests of the north of Europe. 

In Germany, there are now more than thirty paper 

mills working up wood-pulp, and there is not a 
journal published there which does not contain more 
or less of wood-pulp in the paper used, At the Paris 
Exhibition in 1867, was to be seen in action one of the 
large machines of 50-horse power, constracted by 
Decker Brothers and Company, working the process 
of Mr. Henry Voelter, of Heidenheim, Wartemberg, 
for making wood-pulp for paper. The exhibitor, who 
was the first to carry on the manufacture, has de- 
veloped it on a large scale, and greatly reduced the 
price of all kinds of paper by introdacing from thirty 
to sixty per cent of wood pulp into the fabric. 

Three or four years ago the manufacture of paper 
from wood at the Manyunk Wood-Pulp Works, Penn- 
sylvania, was established on a large ecale, having a 
capacity of boiling 30,000 Ibs. of pulp (when dry) 
every twenty-four hours. It may appear to the 
uninitiated that the expense of the enormous con- 
sumption of alkali involved in this process would be 
fatal to its commercial success; but, fortunately, no 
less than 85 per cent of the alkali is recovered after 
every boiling, to be used over again with 15 per cent 
of alkali on a new supply of wood. To recover the 
alkali, the liquor drained from the pulp is collected 
in drains under the floor of the boiling house, and 
thence conducted by underground pipes to the 
evaporating-house, whence it flows through evapor- 
ating furnaces subject to heat both above and 
below. 

In the London Exhibition of 1851, there was shown, 
in the Algerian Department, specimens of paper 
made from esparto, a wild grass somewhat resembling 
rushes, found growing in Spain and Algeria. No 
attention was paid to it at the time, but some years 
after, when necessity compelled manufacturers to 
look around for fresh material to supply the increased 
demand, it secured a fair recognition of its merits, 
and in the last ten years has come into extensive 
commercial use in Western Europe. It is claimed 
that itis a perfect substitute for rags, and that no 
point has yet been discuvered where it is not prac- 
tically preferable to rags in furnishing a pulp for 





may be bleached or not, according to the purposes to 
which it is to be put. Tie annual production of 
esparw has been estimated at one hundred thousand 
tons, equally divided between Spain and Algeria. 
Ot this, Eogland imports from fifty thousand to 
seventy thousand tons annually; at aa export price 
of twenty dollars (geld value) per ton; while the 
yearly import of fureign rags does not exceed twenty 
th d tons. This sudden rise of a new trade on 





woman failed to make herself at least respectaple 
and useful? 

SHarpe TRICK BY A GOVERNMENT CLERK.—A 
clerk in one of the departments at Washington se- 
cured a promotion a short time since by a little trick 
v hich has probably not before been attempted. He 
had been in office for a couple of years, and failing 
to secure the coveted advance of sala y, owing to 
the refusal of the chief clerk to recommend his pro- 
mution, two or three months since he engaged a 
room and board with the aforesaid chief. At the 
end of the month only a part of the bill was paid, 
and the result. was the same at the next month. An 
explanation was had, whereupon the clerk stated 
that his salary was too small, and until it was in- 
creased he saw no prospect of being able to liquidate 
his indebtedness. It was suddenly discovered that 
his services were more valuable to the government 
than$had been supposed, and a promotion has ful- 
lowed the discovery. 








A man in Vermont, who has run for office for the 
last ten years, and been defeated every time, declines 
being a candidate any longer, and gives as @ reason, 
* that the people have got so in the habit of voting 
against him that it is all nonsense to try and break 
them ot it.” 


so large a scale within the limits of civilized covn- 
tries, is perhaps unprecedented in the annals of 
commerce. 

The bamboo has been successfully applied for paper- 
making. It belongs to the family of grasses, and in 
tropical countries, of which it is a native, growa ta 
the height of forty feet and upwards. It has long 
been considered one of the most useful grasses in the 
East, but it is only of late years that we have begun 
to tarn it extensively and prufitably to those pur- 
poses to which the Chinese had long applied it. 





SOULS AND FLOWERS, 
Souls, like flowers, stud the earth; 
All are beautiful—but some, 
Hedged and briered in from birth, 
Never to perfection come. 


Or, springing up in dreary places, 

Dreuched by bing snow and rain, 

Are reproduced in sequent races, 
Born to misery and pain. 





Though clouds may hide the sun, their god, 
And weeds and thistles press them dow», 
Still they spring from out the sod, 





Still seck light till life is flown. 


wood. In 1800, @ good white paper, to the amount . 


paper. It is in color between hay and straw, and | 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 











(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE PICTURED MONK. 
BY GEORGE H COOMER. 


A mild and saintly painting 
Ofa monk with beaming face, 

A forehead lit by the rays that shone 
On the morning of our race. 


What beauty in the spirit 
Of the life here imaged forth— 

A watcher he in the world's long night, 
While the sons of men were wroth. 


Who knows why came he hither 
To the cloister’s holy rest? 
Perhaps from a ruined hope that left 
But the cross upon his breast. 


Methinks the gathered spirits 
Of a distant past are here; 

The lady bright and the baron swart, 
In a dim light reappear. 


Perhaps the age of Stephen 
Saw his blessed feet pass on; 
Perhaps the time of the Lion Heart, 
Or the stormy days of John. 


Perhaps he loved some maiden, 
While the ** Roses '’ warring were; 

Some gentle bloom on the fated tree 
Of aspiring Lancaster. 


They were to him no shadows, 
Who to me must substance want, 

But living men were the Mortimers, 
And the race of John of Gaunt. 


Old Salisbury's hair of rilver,* 
In his past may share a part, 

And Warwick dark and the soldier-queen 
On his night'v visions start. 


1 love his blessed order, 
And the holy men who kept 

Such patient watch in those fearful days 
Over learning while it slept. 


They treasured book and painting, 
That at naught their epoch set, 

Like men with the premonition clear 
Of a day that was not yet. 


And oft I hold sweet converse 
With a soul so prophet-eyed, 

Whose learning stood in the days of blood 
As an eddy in the tide. 


Of Henry and of Edward 
Goes our pleasant converse on, 

Of William slain in the forest green, 
And the poisoned cup of John. 


* Old Salisbury—shame to thy silver hair !'"—HEnry VI. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF JOHN ACKLAND. 


IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER lV. 


In the city of Richmond, Virginia, United States, 
and in a back street cf a certain quarter of that town 
which was not very well reputed, there existed a cer- 
tain gambling-house which was very ill reputed. 
As it is fortunately possible for the reader of this 
veracious history to enter that house without losing 
either his character or his purse, he is hereby invited 
to do so, and to grope hia way, as best he can, up a 
dark and greasy staircase till he reaches the third 
landing, where, in a small room to which “ stran- 
gers are not admitted,” he will find Mr. Philip S. 
Cartwright in close conversation with a Mexican 
gentleman lately arrived in Richmond. This Mexi- 
can gentleman is of such modest and retiring habits, 
that although he has been resident about three weeks 
in the capital of Virginia, and is a gentleman of 
striking appearance and varied accomplishments, he 
is as yet unknown to any of the inbabitants of that 
city, with the exception of two or three enterprising 
epirits who are interested in the fortunes of the es- 
tablishment which he has honored by selecting as 
his temporary place of abode. Perhaps, also, the 
name of this interesting ‘foreigner (which figures on 
his visiting-cards as Don Ramon Cabrera y Castro) 
may be not altogether unknown to some professional 
students of character whose researches are recorded 
in the secret archives of the Richmond police. But, 
if this be so, neither he nor they have as yet taken 
any steps towards increasing thir acquaintance with 
each other. To the select few who have been priv- 
ileged to hold unrestricted personal intercourse with 
Don Ramon during his short residence at Richmond, 
he is tamiliarly known as the Lon. He is a gentle- 
man of polished manners and polished nails; an 
epicurean philosopher, who takes the evil with the 
good of lite cheerfully and calmly. By the side of 
the don, even the descendant of the cavaliers looks 
cearse and underbred. 

«I tell you,” said Cartwright, “it was all no use. 
You must get up early if you want to catch a Yan- 
kee napping. He would bave nothing to do with it. 
Said it wasn’t in his line of business. Bre/, that 
cock wouldn't tight, sir.” 

** Just so,” said the don, without looking up from 
the occupation in which he was then absorbed, for 
he was paring his nails. They were polished, very 
pink, and very spiky nails, ‘* You failed, in short, 
my dear friend.” 

‘Not my fault,” replied Cartwright; ‘I did what 


Of course,” said the don; “and Don Filippo 
can’t do more than a man can do. You did what you 
could, but you couldn’t dispose of the notes. Just 
so. Where are they?” 

“ Here,” said Cartwright, “ and you'll find them 
all right.” He pusbed a little black box across the 
table, which seemed to be common property of the 
two gentlemen, for the don took a smali key from his 
own pocket, opened the box, and taking from it a 
bundle of bank-notes, hell up ove of them against 
the candle (making a transparency of it), and con- 
templated it with a tender, musing and melancholy 
eye. 

** They are beautifully made,” be murmured, soft- 
ly; “just look at the watermark, mi querido Don 
Filippo. A masterpiece of art!” 

** Yes,” said Cartwright, ‘‘ they couldn’t beat that 
in New York.” 

** Not in all the world—not in heaven itself!” sighed 
the don, with that subdued voice expressive of sen- 
suous oppression which is inspired by the contem- 
plation of any perfectly beautiful ot ject. 

“Bat I reckon you'd better not drop ’em about 
Richmond,” said Cartwright, 

* You think so?” responded the don, musingly; 
** you really think so?” 

** Our peopleare too sharp now. They were caught 
once, but | take it they wont be caught twice.” 

** Caught once?” 

“Out and out. Two years ago. By a Quaker 
chap travelling down South for the propagation of 
Christian knowledge, and various little manufactured 
articles of your sort.” 

‘Then it’s no use my staying here?” said the 
don. 

** Don’t think it is,’’ said Cartwright. 

“And I think you’d better pay my bill before I 
leave, my dear friend.” 

**1’ll do what I promised,” said Cartwright. 

**You really think, then,” said the don, “that 
there is no opening for investment at Richmond?” 

** That’s a fact,” said Cartwright. 

‘* But you forget,” resumed his companion, “that 
if I did invest any portion of this little capita) for the 
benefit of your city, sir, and if that benevolent spec- 
ulation unhappily failed, I at least should be spared 
the pain of contemplating the failure, since I should 
no longer be in the States.” 

“It would fail,” said Cartwright, “before you 
could get clear of the States, and the Union has ex- 
tradition treaties.” 

* Not with all the world,’’ replied the don; “ not 
with all America even. Not with Texus, for in- 
stance.” 

** Well, why not try Texas atonce? Capital place. 
Just over the frontier, and jast beyond the law.”’ 

“Tam thinking of it,” said the don. ‘ But there 
are drawbacks. Judge Lynch, for instance, bowie- 
knives, and tar-barrels, if a man has the misfortune 
to lose popularity. Besides, ’tis a great distance; 
and though, of course, you will pay travelling ex- 
penses—”’ 

‘* That’s not in the bargain,” exclaimed Cartwright, 
thrusting his hands in his pockets, and walking up 
and down the room, not very unlike a Bengal tiger 
in asmall cage. ‘I never agreed to that, don.” 

* But you will agree to it, of course. Friends must 
help each other, specially such intimate friends as 
you and I. And just now, you know, you are so 
rich—at least, so much richer than I.” 

** T aint rich,” said Cartwright; ‘and you know 
it. But I have an idea, don.” 

* Felicita!” cried the don, bowing. ‘‘ Ideas are 
valuable properties. Yours especially, my dear 
friend. Virginia mines; you don’t work ’em half 
enough. I suppose you want a partner. What are 
the terms?” 

“I want you to go down to Charleston.” 

** It is out of my way.” 

** Expenses paid.” 

‘And from there to Texas?” 

“And from there to Texas.” 

** Business at Charleston likely to last long?” 

“A month at longest. Possibly less.” 

**Say a month, then. Charleston’s a dear city. 
Month’s board, lodging, carriage hire, small pleas- 
ures—”’ 

* Paid.” 

“Fora foreign gentleman of distinction. Living 
twice as dear for foreigners as for natives. Risk 
paid, too. Risk’s everything in the calculation, you 
know. May be heavy. Haven’t heard what it is 
yet.” 

“None inthe world. But I must think the mat- 
ter over. Meet me here to-morrow night at the same 
hour. If we agree as to terms, can you start at 
once?” 

** The sooner the better, my dear friend.” 

* Then to-morrow night.” 

* I shall await you here.” 

“And now,”’ said Cartwright, “ to get out of this 
cursed den without being seen. Don’t forget to- 
morrow night.” 

So the two gentlemen parted for that evening. 

They met again on the following night according 
to appointment. On each occasion the conversation 
between them was carried on in Spanish, the only 
language which Don Ramon spoke fluently, In the 
interval between their first and second interview, 
Cartwright was busily engaged all day and a great 
part of the night, too, in his own room at the hotel. 
Probably in some occupation of a literary nature; 
for betore he began it he purchased a great quantity 
of writing materials, various kinds of inks, .various 
kinds of pens, various kinds of paper, and when he 
j had finished it, he lett behind ‘him, as he unkcked 








the door and went out to keep his appointment with 
Don Ramon, not even @ pen or a acrap of paper. 
The work on which he had been so assiduously em- 
ployed must have absorbed all these materials, and 
perbaps spoiled many of them; for in the room, as 
he left it, there was a strong emell of burnt pens and 
burnt paper. 

On the morrow of that night Don Ramon left Rich- 
mond, not by the ordinary conveyance, but by a 
horse and baggy, which be had purchased fur the 
purpose, since, he said, he was travelling for his 
pleasure. And to a gentleman who could afford to 
pay tor his pleasure, nothing was less pleasant than 
to be booked from place to place like a parcel. The 
same day Philip Cartwright returned to Glenoak. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT had not forgotten, before re- 
turning to Glenoak, to write to Mr. Ackland’s con- 
sin at Boston, as be had promised Judge Griffin. 
That letter informed Tom Ackland of bis coasin’s 
sudden impatience to leave GI k, in c } 
of an unfortunate incident having reference to {the 
name of a lady at Boston, with whom the writer be- 
lieved that Mr. John Ackland had been acquainted 
previous to her marriage. It narrated the circum- 
stances already known to the reader, of the depar- 
ture from Glenoak, the mysterious return of the 
horse, and the failure of Mr. Cartwright, assisted by 
his friend, Judge Griffin, and by the Richmond 
police, to discover any tidings of his late guest. 

On the evening of his return to Glenoak, Mr. 
Cartwright was in excellent spirits. He kissed his 
little daughter with more than usual paternal unc- 
tion, when she bade him good-night that evening. 

He was pleasantly awakened next morning, by a 
despatch from the ion at the coach’s halting town, 
informing him that Mr. Ackland had jast sent to 
fetch away hia luggage which had been lying there, 
in charge of the landlord, ever since the day on which 
Jobn Ackland left Glenoak. The landlord had de- 
livered the luggage to Mr. Ackland’s messenger, on 
receipt of anorder from Mr. Ackland which the 
messenger had produced, authorizing him to receive 
it on Mr. Ackland’s behalf. This order the land- 
lord now forwarded to Mr. Cartwright, in conse- 
quence of the inquiries which that gentleman had 
been making with reference of Mr. Ackland. The 
meseenger who called for the luggage had informed 
the landlord that he had come from Petersburg, 
where Mr. Ackland had been laid up by the effects 
of a bad accident; from which, however, he was now 
so far recovered that be intended to leave Peters- 
burg early next morning, accompanied by a gentle- 
man with whom he had been staying there, and by 
whom, at Mr. Acklamd’s request, this messenger had 
been sent for the luggage. 

Mr. Cartwright lost no time in communicating 
this good news, both to his triends at Richmond, and 
to Mr. Ackland’s cousin at Boston. In doing so, he 
observed that he feared Mr. Ackland could not bave 
completely recovered from the effects of his accident 
—whatever it was—when he sigaed the order for- 
warded to Glenoak; for he had noticed that in the 
signature to this order, the usually bold and firm 
character of John Ackland’s handwriting had be- 
come shaky and sprawling, as though he had writ- 
ten from a sick bed. 

Now Tom Ackland was rendered so anxious, that 
he resolved to leave Boston in search of his cousin; 
and he certainly would have done so if he had not 
received on the following day, this letter, written in 
a strange hand, and dated from Petersburg. 

‘““My dear Tom. You will be surprised to receive 
from me, so soon after my last, a letter in a strange 
hand. And, indeed, I have a long story to tell you in 
explanation of this fact; but, for the sake of my kind 
amanuensis, as well as for my own sake (for I am 
too weak to dictate a long letter), the story must be 
told briefly.” The letter then went on to mention 
that Mr. John Ackland had left Glenoa< sooner than 
he had intended at the date of his last letter to his 
cousin, availing himself of Mr. Cartwright’s loan of 
a horse to catch the Charleston coach. How Cart- 
wright bad accompanied him through the plantation, 
and had insisted on taking a couple of gans with 
them, “though I assured him that [am no sports- 
man, my dear Tom;” how, in consequence of a shot 
fired suddenly by Cartwright from his saddle, at a 
bare which he missed, the mare on which John Ack- 
land was riding had become rather restive, ‘‘ making 
me feel very uncomfortable, my dear Tom;” how, 
after parting with Cartwright, and probably a little 
more than half way to his destination, at a place 
where there were cross-roads, Mr. Ackland had en- 
countered a buggy with two persons in it (an Eng- 
lishman and his servant, as it afterwards turned out), 
and how this buggy, croseing the road at full speed 
close in front of his horse, had caused the horse to 
rear and throw him. He had immediately lost con- 
sciousness, Fortunately, the personsin the buggy 
saw the accident, and hastened to his assistance; 
the mare, in the meanwhile, baving taken to her 
heels. Finding him insensible and severely injured, 
they had conveyed him with great care to Peters- 
burg, whither they were going when he met them. 
There they obtained for him medical assistance. He 
believed he had been delirious for many days. He 
could not yet use his right arm, and he still felt a 
great deal of pain about the head. He was, however, 
sufficiently recovered to feel able to leave Peters- 
burg, travelling easily and by slow stages. His kind 
friend, Mr. Forbes, the English gentleman who had 
taken such care of him, was going to meet his yacht 
at Cape Hatteras, intending to sail to the Havana, 








atennne 
and had kindly offered to take him in the yacht as 
far as Charleston. John Ackland hoped the sea 
voyage would do bim good, They intended to start 
immediately—that evening or early next morning. 
Tom had better address all letters for the present to 
the post-office, Charleston, 

A few lines were added by Mr. Forbes, to whom 
this letter had been dictated. They described Mr, 
Ackland’s injuries as serious, but not at all danger- 
ous. A bad compound fracture of the right arm 
broken in two places. The surgeon had at first fear- 
ed that amputation might be necessary; but Mr, 
Forbes was happy to say that the arm bad been set, 
and he trusted Mr. Ackland would eventually ro- 
cover the use of it. There had been a severe con- 
cussion of the brain, but fortunately no fracture of 
the skull. Mr, Ackland had made good 
during the last week. Mr. Forbes was of opinion 
that Mr. Ackland was suffering in general health 
and spirits from the sheck of the fall he had had, 
rather than from any organic irjury. 

On receipt of this letter, Tom Ackland wrote to bis 
cousin, addressing his letter to the post-office at 
Charl:ston, and enclosing a line expressive of his 
thanks, etc., fur Mr. Forbes, to whom he hoped John 
Ackland would be able to forward it. He also wrote 
to Mr. Cartwright, thanking that gentleman for his 
kind interest and exertions, and communicating to 
bim what !e had beard of bis cousin from Mr. Forbes. 
When Cartwright mentioned the contents of this let- 
ter to Judge Griffin, ‘‘I always thought,” said the 
judge, “that the man would turn up somehow or 
other. We need not have taken such a dea! of trou- 
ble about him.” All further proceedings with a 
view to obtaining information about John Ackland 
were immediately stayed; and Mr. Cartwright made 
a handsome present to the police of Richmond for 
their ‘* valuable assistance.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


IT was some time before Tom Ackland heard again 
from his cousin. When he did hear, John Ackland’s 
letter was written by himself, and was almost illegi- 
ble. He apologized for this, dwelling on the pain 
and difficulty with which he wrote, even with his 
left band. He thought his broken arm must have 
been very ill set. As for business, he had not yet 
been able to attend to any. He would send Tom’s 
letter to Mr. Forbes. But he really didn’t know 
whether it would ever find him. He believed that 
gentleman must have left the Havana. As for 
himeelf, he had found the journey by sea to Charles- 
ton very fatiguing, and it had done him no good. 
The whole letter breathed a spirit of profound de- 
jection. Itcomplained much of frequent pain and 
constant oppression in the head. Life had become 
an intolerable burden. He, John Ackland, had 
never wished fur a long life, and now desired it less 
than ever. He was so constantly changing his quar- 
ters (not having yet found any situation which did 
not horribly disagree with him), that Tom had bet- 
ter continue to direct his letters to the post-office. 

Some expressions in the letter made Tom Ackland 
almost fear that Jobn’s mind bad become affected. 
He wrote at once imploring his cousin to return to 
Boston if well enough to travel, and offering, if be 
were not, to start fur Charleston at once, in urder to 
be with him. 

John Ackland, in his reply, assured his cousin that 
he felt quite unable to undertake the fatigue of even 
a much shorter journey than the journey from 
Charleston to Boston. He begged that Tom would 
not think cf joining him at Charleston. He could 
not at present bear to see any one. Even half an 
hour’s conversation, especialiy with any one he 
knew, excited him almost beyond endurance. He 
avoided the sight of human faces’ as much as he 
could. His only safety was in complete seclusion. 
Every one was in a couspiracy to distrees and injure 
him. He might tell Tom, in strict confidence, that 
all the people in Cha: leston were 80 atraid of his set- 
ting up busipess in that town, that they were deter- 
mined to ruin, and even to murder him if they could. 
There were persons (he bad seen them) who followed 
him about, wherever he went, in order to poison the 
air when he was asleep; but he had been too sharp 
for them. The letter concluded with some quota- 
tions from Rousseau on the subject of suicide. It 
bore such evident traces of mental derangement, 
that Tom Ackland resolved to lose no time in going 
to Charleston. A statement which attracted his 
attention in [the next morning’s newspapers con- 
firmed his worst fears, and greatly increased his 
anxiety to arrive there. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AT this time, some political friends of Mr. Dobbins, 
whose opinions had been advocated with great ability 
in the Richmond Courier on a subject of a question 
80 hotly debated between North and South that it 
had threatened to break up the Union, invited that 
gentleman to a public banquet at one of the principal 
hotels in Richmond. Mr. Cartwright was present at 
this dinner; 80 was Judge Griffin; so was Dr. Simp- 
son, the brother of the magnetic young lady; so were 
other of John Ackland’s fellow-guests at Gienoak. 

The dinner was a Union dinner, the speeches were 
Union speeches, the event celebrated was the 
triumph of Union sentiment in bhgrmony with 
Southern supremacy. After the great political guns 
had fired themselves off, the ladies were ‘‘ admitted 
from bebind the screen,” toasts of gallantry and per- 
soval compliment were proposed, and the minor 
crators obtained a hearing. None of these was more 
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yoluble than Mr. Cartwright. He rose to propose a 
toast. Thé toast wasa Union toast, for it united 
the absent with the present. He would invite the 
company to drink to the health of “Oar absent 
friends.” 

At this moment Mr. Cartwright was disagreeably 
interrupted by a bustle and buzz of voices among the 
sable attendants at the door. “Order! order!” 
cried Jadge Griffin, indignantly looking round. 

“Please, Massa Judge,” cried one burly nigger, 
bolder than his fellows, “* Massa Ackland he be in de 
next room, and want to speak bery ‘tic’lar with 
Massa Cartwright.” 

‘By Jove, Cartwright! do you hear that?” ex- 





“Tam sare you will all excuse me, since it seems 
that one of my absent friends is waiting to see me.” 
CHAPTER VIII. 
Mr. CARTWRIGHT hurried to the {door, and next 
moment found himself face to face; not with Mr. 
John, bat with Mr. John’s cousin, Tom Ackland. 





He was, however, so strongly under the impression 
that the voice was that of a person addressing a 
large audience in animated tones, that he fully be- 
lieved himself to be in the immediate vicinity of a 
‘ camp meeting, or other similar assemblage, and was 
somewhat surprised to perceive no lights along that 


























claimed the judge. ‘‘ What, Ackland? John Ack- 


j land?” 


“ Yessir. Massa John Ackland he be in a bustin’ 
big harry, and waitin’ to see Massa Cartwright bery 
*tic’lar.” 

“Why not call him in?” suggested the judge. 
‘Every one will be happy to see him, after all the 
trouble he has cost some of us.” 

“No, no,” cried Cartwright, much overcome by 
the surprise. “ Gentlemen, I will not detain you 
longer. To our absent friends! And now,” he add- 
ed, emptying his bumper with an unsteady hand, 





Mr. Tom Ackiand introduced hinself: “ My ex- 
cuse,”’ said he, ‘‘ is, that I am only at Richmond for 
a few hours, on my way to Charleston, and that, ac- 
cidentally hearing from one of the helps here that 
you happened to be in the hotel, I was anxious to ask 
you whether you had lately heard from my cousin, 
or received any news of him from Charleston?” 

‘* None,” said Cartwright. ‘I trust there is noth- 
ing the matter?” 

‘* You have not even seen his name mentioned in 
the newspapers ?”’ 

id No.” 

“Yet I presume a paragraph I have here from a 
Boston paper, must also have appeared in the Rich- 
mond journals. Pray be so good as to look at it.” 

The paragraph ran this: 

“The following has appeared in the Charleston 
Messenger of October 18th. On the 16th instant, 
about two hours after sundown, a Spanish gentle- 
man, who happened to be walking towards Charles- 
ton along the right bank of Cooper River, was start- 
led by what he believed to be the sound of a human 
voice speaking in loud tones. The voice apparently 
proceeded from the same side of the river as that 
along which he was walking, and not many yards in 
advance of him. As the night was already dark, he 
was unable to distinguish any object not immediate- 
ly before him, and, as he was but imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the English tongue, he was also 
unable to understand what the voice was saying. 


part of the bank from which the voice apparently 
proceeded. Whilst he was yet listening to it, the 
voice suddedly ceased, and was succeeded by the 
sound of a loud splash, as of some heavy body falling 
into the water. On hastening to the spot from which 
he supposed these sounds to have arisen, he was atill 
more surprised to find it deserted. Oo examining the 
ground, however, as well as he could by the light of 
@ few matches which he happened to have with him, 
he discovered two pieces of property, a hat and a 
book, but nothing which indicated the owner of 
them, and no trace of any struggle which could lead 
him to suppose that their unknuwn owner had been 
deprived of them by vivlence.. After shouting in 
every direction, without obtaining any answer, this 
gentleman then took possession of the hat and book, 
and, on returning to Charleston, deposited them, 
with the foregoing explanation of the manner in 
which he had discovered them, at the F. street 
police-station. From the examination of these ob- 
jects by the police, it appears that both the book and 
the hat are inscribed with the name John K. Ack- 
land. The book, as we are iniormed, is the second 
volume of a small pocket edition of the Nouvelle 
Heloise, and the page is turned down and marked at 
the following passage, ‘‘Chercher son bien, et fuir 
son mal, en ce bui n’offense point autrui, c’est le 
droit de la nature. Quand notre vie est un mal pour 
nous, et n’est un bien pour personne, il est donc 
permis de s’en delivrer. S'il y a dans le monde une 
maxime evidente et certaine, je pense que c’est celle- 
la; et si l’on venait a bout de Ja renverser, il n’y a 
point de’action humaine dont un ne put faire un 
crime.” On the margin opposite this passage some- 
thing is written, but in characters which are quite 
illegible. The volume apparently belongs to a Bos- 
ton edition. Inspector Jenks, of the Fifth Ward 
Police Division, has lost no time in investigating this 
mysterious occurrence. We understand that the 
river has been dragged, but without the discovery of 
any human body. It is to be observed that it a body, 
falling into~the river at the spot indicated by the 
gentleman by whom the above-mentioned property 
was deposited at the F. street station, had floated 
within an hour after its immersion, it is quite within 
possibility that it might have been carried out to sea 





before the following morning, that is to say, sup- 
posing it to have fallen into the river at that point, 
where the current is extremely strong, not later than 
10.30 P.M. It is, however, extremely improbable 
that a human body could have been floated out to 
sea in this manner without being observed. It is 
equally improbable that any person could have per- 
ished within the neighborhood of Charleston, wheth- 
er by accident or violence, on the night of the 16th 
without the disappearance of that person baving ex- 
cited attention in some quarter up to the present 
moment. Our own impression is that the whole 
affair has been an ingenious hoax. This impression 
is, at least, borne out by the fact that the name of 
Ackland (which certainly is not a Charleston name) 
is not known at, and does not appear on the books of, 
any hotel in this city, that the advertisements of the 
police have, up to the present moment, elicited no 
claimant for the hat and book now on view in F. 
street, and that, from the inquiries hitherto made, 
it appears that no person in or about Charleston has 
been missing since the night of the 16th instant. 
With a view, however, to the possibility of this mys- 
terious Mr. J. K. Ackland ever having existed, ex- 
cept in the imagination of some mischievous wag, 
Union journals are requested to copy, in order that 
the friends and relations of the mis-ing gentleman 
(if there be any) may be made acquainted with the 
foregoing information.” 

“ Well?” said Tom Ackland, when Cartwright had 
finished his perusal of this statement. 

“Well,” answered Cartwright, ‘I also incline to 
think it a hoax.” 

“I wish I could think so too,” said Mr. Tom; 
* but 1 have many sad reasons to think more serious- 
ly of it.’” 

** When do you goon to Charleston?” asked Mr. 
Cartwright. 

** Before daybreak to. morrow.”’ 

** Ever been there before?” 

** Never.” 

‘Then you must let me come with you. I know 
something of that city, have friends there, and may 
be of use.” 

** Really, my dear sir, [ could not possibly think of 
allowing you to sacrifice—’’ 

** No sacrifice, sir. Nothing I would pot do for the 
sake of your cousin, Mr. Ackland. He was once 
very useful to me, sir; very useful and very kind. 
And no man shall say that Phil Cartwright ever for- 
got a kindness done him. I can pack up in an hour, 
and the sooner we start the better.” 

So Mr. Cartwright accompanied Mr. Tom Ack- 
land to Charleston. And Mr. Tom Ackland was in- 
expressibly touched by that proof of friendship for 
his cousin. 


eed > 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A TRAVELLER’S STORY. 
BY ITHIEL DACRE. 


“1s this seat engaged, sir?” 

I glanced up from the paper I was reading and 
met the smiling regard of a genial looking gentle- 
man apparently in the prime of life. 

** It is not, sir.” 

‘With your permission, then.” And he seated 
himself beside me. 

The train had already started and presently the 
conductor made his appearance, collecting the tick- 
ets. Reaching us he detached the appropriate coupons 
from our tickets, handing back the remainder with 
the usual *‘ checks.” 

“ Pardon me,” said my companion; “ but I per- 
ceive that you place your ticket in your wallet.” 

“ Yes.” 

**1t is unwise, unsafe!” 

‘““Why do you consider it so?’’ I inquired, with 
some curiosity, returning the wallet to my pocket. 

** Suppose through carelessness, or we will say ac- 
cident, your wallet is lost. Your pocket may be 
picked, tor instance?”’ 

** Well?” . 

‘‘ Your money and ticket are both gone. Probably 
you do not appreciate the manifold beauties of such 
@ position; I do not think it possible except by ex- 
perience.” 

“It would certainly be an undesirable situation; 
I can see that clearly enough. Pardon the question 
naturally suggested—were you ever so placed?” 

“ Once; only once.” 

“ How was that?” 

‘* You wish to profit by my experience? Well, I 
don’t know that I mind telling you the story. It 
may serve to amuse you, if nothing wore.” 





It occurred quite a number of years ago, and over 
what road I was travelling at the time is of little 
consequence, I had taken the early morning ex- 
press train, and being somewhat tired and altogether 
sleepy, had stretched myself upon the seat for as 
comfortable a nap as circumstances would admit. I 
slept soundly, for I could, in those days, sleep well 
almost anywhere. and did not awaken until the con- 
ductor came for my ticket. The essential bit of paste- 
board could not be found. I was positive that I had 
purchased a ticket; indeed, I remembered distinctly 
having shown it to the baggage-clerk at the time of 
checking,my trunk. The conductor grew impatient, 
passed on the end of the car, and returned tome. I 
had not found the ticket, but had made the discovery 
that my pocket-book also was gone. I explained to 





the conductor that my pocket had been picked, and 


in proof of my story showed him my baggage check. 

It was useless. If you have travelled much, you are 

aware that a virtuous conductor takes no man’s 

word; in fact, all men have designs upon the com- 

pany’s dividends except himself. It. was perfectly 

natural, therefore, that the faithful steward in 

question should say: 

* The check is all right; but how do I know that it 

belongs to you? I willtake the money for your fare 

or stop the train and put you of—just as you 

choose.” 

What coukl I do? Protestations amounted to 

nothing, and my fellow-passengers, with the usual 

tendency of humanity to trample upon a fallen man, 

showed clearly by their looks and expressions, that 
they thought mea sneaking rogue, who would steal 
@ passage if Icould. They had paid their money, 
why should not I pay mine? Few men would ever 
see heaven if judgment were rendered by jury—ex- 
cept themselves. 

My search for the lost ticket had brought to light 
about a dollar and eighty cents. This, I told the 
conductor, was every cent I had abont me. He said 
that it was fifty cents short of the usual fare to 
Lauderdale City, but that he would pass me through 
for it rather than stop the train. 1 gave it to him. 
From Lauderdale, a city of much importance, I could 
write to my partner for money. It would certainly 
be as well as totramp ten ora dozen miles back to 
the city [ had left, and where I should be no better 
off, being equally a strdnger there. 

In due time I found myselfat Lauderdale; went to 
the best hotel; telegraphed for money, and wrote an 
explanatory letter to my partner. This business at- 
tended to, I sallied out to see what sort of place 
Lauderdale City might be. There was nothing for 
me to do but amuse myself as best I could until the 


most of my involuntary holiday. AsI strolled leis- 


paper ottice, crying: 

“Daily Banner; extra edition; all about the mur- 
der; great accident on the E— road!” etc., etc. 
** Have a nextra?” 


It was not much, but more than I had expected. 
Well, I continued my walk until I finally reached 
the end of the street, which terminates. at the S— 
River, here spanned by a long covered bridge. I 
crossed the bridge and was surprised to see, upon 
reaching the opposite side, that I would be required 


shinplaster. 
“0,” she said, with a smile and a slight blush 
“‘ we do not charge ministers anything.” 


evening which followed. 

My first duty the next morning was to seek some 
knight of the razor. I had noticed a pleasant little 
shop at no great distance from the hotel, in my walk 
the previous day, and thinking that I should do no 
better by looking further, I repaired to that. There 
wasin attendance only a boy of about twelve years 
old, who stated that his father, the proprietor of the 
shop, had gone to a neighboring city and would not 
return before noon. Without any hesitation I re- 
quested the loan of a razor, and proceeded to operate 
upon myself. While thus occupied, the customers 
began to present themselves, expressing great dis- 
satisfaction upon learning how matters stood. Now, 
although I am a proud man, I am not, thank God, 
cursed with that species of vanity which prevents a 
man from doing certain kinds of honest labor simply 
because they are “not genteel.” Here was an op- 
portanity offered for me to, at least, earn the price of 
my breakfast. I took advantage of it. Told the 
first man who entered after I had completed shaving 
myself, that I would shave him. I did so, Others 
coming in, I shaved them also. In fact, 1 did quite 
a brisk business for a couple of hours; and if the un- 
fortunate individuals who came under my hand had 
any doubts about my fitness for the business, they 
certainly expressed none. At the expiration of this 
time, I began to think that- I had done sufficient, 
and feeling rather hungry, having had no breakfast, 
I divided the proceeds with the boy, and prepared 
to return to my hotel. But 1 was not done yet. As 
I was brushing my hat, a young, dandified specimen 
of humanity came in, and resolving that he should 
be the last, I went to work upon him. When he 
came to pay me, I was, to say the least, somewhat 
surprised to see him deliberately produce my own 
pocket-book—the one I had lost! Standing upon no 
ceremony, I snatched it from his hans, and de- 
manded, in no gentle tones, how it came in his pos- 








a volley of imprecations as he reached the door, he 
tumbled rather than ran down the stairs into the 
street. Waiting for neither hat nor coat, I followed ; 
the pocket-book in my hand. We measured off con- 
siderable ground in a short space of time. On, on. 
It was an exciting chase. Men, boys, dogs, joined in 
the pursuit; the cries of “stop thief,” and the like, 
growing louder and increasing. What an uproar 
there was! Suddenly came a flash of light, sh 
and vivid for an instant, then utter darkness. A 
policeman, mistaking me for the thief, had gently tap- 
ped me upon the head, as their custom is, and with 
the usual result; the thief escaped, and I the victim, 
was apprehended. My appearance told heavily 
against me; but my story being fully corroborated 
by the boy at the barber-shop, 1 was released. 

Upon examining the wallet, I found my own 
money intact, and about a hundred and thirty dol- 
lars beside. That is all of the story. 

“Not a bad speculation, after alll” said T, as he 
concluded. 

‘Well, perhaps not. No, it was not; but still, my 
advice holds good. Never place a railway ticket in 
your wallet.’’ 

I could not but acknowledge the wisdom of the 
caution, and resolved to profit by it. 


Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 
CANNIBAL COOKING.—If any of us look forward to 
being eaten by cannibals, he may wish to be inform- 
ed how he is likely to be cooked. It is a comfort to 
know that the savages who may devour him are by 








position. Some French soldiers were lately 


money should come, and I determined to make the | prisoners by the Canaks, and one of them was killed ts 
‘S| and eaten. His comrades describe the process. The | 
urely up the main street a newsboy darted out of @ | Ganaks first decapitate their victim, a matter of no — 


small difficulty considering the bluntness of their 
hatchets. Ten to fifteen blows are necessary. The 
body is then hung up to a tree by the feet, and the 
blood allowed to run out for an hour. Meanwhile s 


1 took the sheet and thrust my hand in my pocket | pole a yard and a half deep and a yard wide is dag in 
for the money, without a moment’s thought. You | tne ground. The hole is lined with stones, and then 
may imagine my feelings when compelled to return | in the midst of them a great fire is lit. When the 
that two-penny bit of paper to the boy, with the | wood is burnt down a little and glows with heat, it is 
muttered excuse that I ‘had no change,” and the | govered over with more stones. The man is then 
utterly contemptuous expression of the boy’s face a8 | cleaned out and divided into pieces about a foot 
he received it! I immediately stepped into the long, the hands and feet being thrown away as 
office of the ‘* Daily Banner,” and wrote a paragraph | worthless. The pieces of the man are placed on the 
descriptive of my recent mishap, taking care to make | jeayes of a large rose-tree peculiar to the tropics. 
it as amusing as possible. When completed I hand-| ne meat is surrounded with cocoanuts, bananas, 
ed it to the clerk. He read it, laughed, and took it | and some other plants noted for their delicate flavor. 
into the private office. Coming back a few minutes | The whole is then tied together firmly; the fire is 
after, he told the bookkeeper to give me fifty cents. | removed from the pit; the meat is placed in among 
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no means devoid of refinement in their culinary dig- — y 


ened 


the hot stones, and thus, carefully covered, is left to 
cook for an hour. Women do not partake of this 
warriors’ feast. Men alone are permitted to enjoy so 
great an honor and so rare a delicacy. 


¥ 


to pay toll. A young girl came to the door of the 
little toll-office as I stepped up to it and inquired 
how much I should pay, drawing forth my solitary 


It was not a bad. joke, but I suppressed the laugh 
that rose to my lips, and thanking her for the con- 
sideration shown to the clergy, I turned about and 
retraced my steps to the hotel, not without some 
slight twinges of conscience for allowing the mistake 
to pass, and taking advantage of it. The remainder 
of the day was spent very quietly, as was also the 


CHINESE IDOLS —An adventurous California cor- 
respondent has penetrated the inmost interior of a 
Chinese Joss-house in San Francisco, and has seen 
Joss himself Joss, who is irrevyerently styled the 
Old Boy, seemed to be having a very nice time of it, 
* | and was gorgeous in jewels and fine clothes. His 
silken coat was heavy with gold and silver, and he 
wore a natty little smoking cap. All his surround- 


gems. Overhead was a velvet canopy rich with pre- 
cious metals. As for Joss himself, he presented the 
appearance of high living and deep drinking. His 
fingers were decked with dianionds, but his nose dis- 
played carbuncles only; his whole face flaming red. 


ings were sumptuous. His throne glittered with 


without ‘“‘ works.” 





and will descend into deep water. 





session? Without stopping to reply other than by 


of sight of land. 


The splendor of the Joss-house is represented to be 
equal to that of some of the temples of China, only 
| there, and doubtless in California, every Chinaman 
has his own Jose and Joss-house un a sma!l scale. 
Mr. Barnum, in narrating his troubles in the clock 
business, tells how Connecticut clocks have been 
distributed all over the world, and that whole car- 
goes of them have been sent to China. There, how- 
ever, they were not appreciated as time-keepers, but 
Chinamen bought them for the ornamental cases— 
taking out the machinery and converting the case 
into a miniature temple for Joss, thus indubitably 
proving, according to Barnum, that faith is possible 


HABITS OF MACKEREL.—The habits of these fish 
are very peculiar. And although they have been 
taken in immense numbers for three quarters of a 
centary, their habits are not well understood. They 
often move in immense schools, apparently filling 
the ocean for miles in extent. Tbey are found mar 
the surface. Sometimes they will take the hook 
with the greatest eagerness; at other times, nut & 
mackerel will bite for days, althongh millions of 
them are visible in the water. They usually bite 
more freely soon after sunrise in the morning, and 
towards sunset in the evening. They all cease to 
bite about the same time, as if they were actuated 
by # common impulse. They are easily frightened 


It has often hap- 


pened that a fleet of vessels lying off the cape, say a 
mile or two from shore, inthe midst of a shoal of 
mackerel, and taking them rapidly on their decks, 
when the firing of a gun, or the blast of a rock, would 
send every mackerel fathoms deep into the water, as 
suddenly as though they had been converted int» w 
many pigs of lead, and perhaps it would be som: 
hours before they would return. They are caught 
more abundantly near the sho 6, ani very near y 0 .¢ 
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OUR YOUNG MEN, 

“The glory of a city is its young men,” says the 
old proverb—whether by Solomon or Tapper we don’t 
know—and it should be true, for on the young men 
are to depend all of the great and good that is to 
characterize their generation. They are to take the 
places of the fathers, and carry on what they have 
begun, and hand it down to their successors, the 
young men of the coming age. The young men of 
to-day, therefore, from whom is expected so much, 
should be moral, intelligent, wise showing by their 
upright conduct that they are fully appreciative of 
the bonor and the responsibility of the position they 
are to fill, and ready to accept the trust, But we 
fear that a stranger woul)! fail to discern, among our 
young men, that vital spirit of propriety so essential 
to the role they have to play. We feel safe in saying 
that our Young Men's Christian Unions are not so 
fully attended as are our theatre- and concert-rooms, 
and that a knowledge of billiards is more general than 
that of the moral law. While walking the streets in 
the evening, we have been startled by the blasts of 
profanity that have proceeded from young men, 
while the air has been profaned by the odors of vil- 
larous tobacco that they were smoking. We have 
seen them coming from underground places, bring- 
ing @ presumption with them of subterranean habits. 
We have heard vehement el: quence from such, that, 
if directed from the rostrum in promulgation of some 
grand idea for human benefit, would have carried 
certain conviction with it. It is evident, after hear- 
ing such, that these young men designed to do so 
much will do nothing. They become loafers, pre- 
meditatedly, and eacrifice the glorious birthright 
they should inherit, for a mess of miserable porridge. 

The young men show a lamentable want of morals 
everywhere. Licentiousness is rampant among 
them. Bad books are read, if they read at all, and 
the conduct corresponds with the matter they read. 
They avoid good influences, admonition is a bore, 
and parental! restraint is ignored Those who come 
from abroad, released from the check-rein of home 
control, ‘go it” like Jerry Hawthorn in “ Life in 
London.” The world is their oyster, and they mean 
to enjoy the meat of it. From this class are the gay 
revellers that sustain barrooms, and billiard-rooma, 
and worse places. There is no Sunday off soundings, 
and moral restraint is inoperative in the city. We 
were awaked from sleep, the other night, by a party 
of five young men performing a break-down Ethio- 
pian dance directly under our window, continuing 
the performance for an hour, to the banishment of 
repose for long aiter. As we looked down upon them, 
thus profaning the midnight, we thought how much 
better those young legs might be employed in going 
on errands of good, seeking to benefit mankind, even 
a8 a penny-post or a colporteur. We marvelled at 
the activity of the grapevine twist, but it seemed to 
us as if the brains of those young men had got down 
into their heels, fur there certainly seemed to be none 
in their heads. What a prostitution of manly vigor 
this performing Ethiopian dances beneath one’s win- 
dow at midnight! They said but few words, but 
went through the dance with grotesque solemnity. 

All, we know, are not bad, but there are too many 
that are, and the prevalence of such gives one an un- 
easy sensation to witness them. We know not how 
they can be reached, for they heed no counsels, and, 
giving rein to their own passions, run ag fast as they 
can to the bad. There is an unfortunate feature in 
the jadgment of the world, that it is too apt to meas- 
ure things by their worst phases, and five young men 
like those we have hinted at in a neighborhood, are 
sufficient to bring reproach upon the whole commu- 
nity, though the good may greatly preponderate. It 
is a matter of gratification to know that the atten- 
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tion of the community is becoming more atd more 
attracted, every day, to the saving of young men by 
lessening temptation, and throwing around them 
protecting influences. The societies are potent 
agenta, and are doing all they can, ard they should 
he bid godspeed by every one who is interested re- 
garding the futare of the country. 

We wish every person, indifferent to the impor- 
tance of the matter, might have a grapevine dance 
executed at midnight under his window, driving 
peace from his pillow, as we did. 


WOMAN’S WEAPONS. 

We find a very awosing article in the London Sat- 
urday Review, betwixt woman’s weapons of the old 
schyol and of the present. We don’t em'orse it, con- 
ceiving that tLe poet gave bis heroine a very inale- 
quate defence for our time, Her beauty bas always 
resulted in the doll condition, and to-day she needs 
quick brain and iron muscle to protect her. We 
quote merely the beginning of the article: 

“ Cowley, in one of his well-known ‘Anacreontics,’ 
speaks of the weapons which nature has given to dif- 
ferent kinds of animals for their defence. After a 
catalogue of tusks and jaws, and horns and claws, he 
telle us that man’s weapons are wisdom and wit, 
~«hereas woman’s are beauty. Beauty is to woman, 
he says, both arms and armor; that is, both « ffensive 
and defensive weapons. Fur the purposes of armor 
they could not bave anything more effective. It 
covers them cap-a-pied, and gives them perfectly 
irresistible and inexpressible strength ; while as arms 
it is at least equally useful. Thus furnished, 


** They are all weapon, and they dart, 
Like porcupines, from every part.’ 





So that, according to Cowley, her beauty is to woman 
@ perfect panoply of the reaciest and keenest weapons, 
and it ison this that she relies tor ber triumph in the 
struggle with man. The poem is neal enough—and 
the theory that it em bodies—or rather translates from 
the real, or fictitious, Anacreon—was, perbaps, suit- 
able enough to the barbarous and beuighted times of 
the Commonwealth, So long as the object of woman’s 
tactics was only the despicable one of winning the 
love and admiration of man, her beauty may well 
have been the best weapon of which she could boast. 
But bow antiquated all this sort of thing has now be- 
come! How utterly inapplicable it is to altered cir- 
cawstances! Abraham Cowley, called upon to defend 
his, or Anacreon’s, theory of woman’s aris beture a 
Bvuston Convention or a Sucial Science Congress, 
would cut a very poor figure. It is terrible to think 
what an example the Rev. Mrs. Olympia Brown, 
the stalwart Miss Susan Anthony, or the logical Miss 
Lydia Becker would make of him. How powerfully 
they would argue that, if indeed beauty is the best 
armor of women, the mejority of the sex must be 
sadly unprotected! And what ocular demonstration 
of the truth of this conclusion some of the speakers 
would give to the assembly! How they would push 
the poet with the two horns of the dilémma—either 
that his porcupine theory is a gross hyperbole, or 
that men must have been much lees fastidious in 
other days than they now are!” 





A WICKED MANn.—A gay clerical deceiver, who 
preaches, plays the piano, takes tea and steals the 
affections of his female parishioners, is on trial for 
much wickedness, at Troy. The story of his difficul- 
ties is, that six weeks after his establishment as 
preacher, he seduced the daughter of the family in 
which he boarded. After some months he was de- 
tected, and promised to marry the girl if the matter 
was kept quiet. After a long time, he was found to 
be paying similar marked attentions to others of his 
flock, and the fulfilment of his promise was demand- 
ed by the girl’s parents. He then told them that a 
slight objection existed in the person of another wife, 
and as he preferred doing things regularly, he must 
wait for a divorce. Then they ‘‘ peached” on him. 





A V1sI0ON.—A strange story comes from Jerusalem, 
by way of a Rabbi of Hungary, concerning a vision 
which appeared to an Israelite worshipping near 
Solomon’s Temple last month. lt was a column of 
fire, from which proceeded a voice warning the 
devotee of the coming this year of the Messiah, The 
man so addressed then went to the city and spoke 
prophetically of what he had heard. Thereupon the 
people treated him as an impostor, and some even 
went so far as to seek to take his life; but he, as if 
miraculously endowed with more than human 
strength, fought hundreds of his assailants, and 
when «efterwards a battalion of s-lhiiers was sent to 
arrest him, baffled their eff.rts to capture him, 





A FANATICAL SET.—The Russian government 
cannot suppress the Skoptsi. Only a few weeks 
since, a party of four hundred of these fanatics left 
the town of Balatechow, and proceeded to a neigh- 
boring wood to pray. A madman named Wasiloft 
declared that he was the Son of God, and, after choos- 
ing twelve apostles trom the party, called fur human 
sacrifice. Five victims were at once selected, placed 
on a number of wagons which had been piled up for 
the purpose, and burned alive. A woman seized the 
shatt of the cart and beat two young girls to death; 
while another female was first trodden under fvot, 
and then literally torn to pieces by the fanatical 
crowd, 





Just s0.—Discretion in speech is greater and 
better than eloquence. 





NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


Tue Lire or Rev. Jonn Murray, Preacher 
Universal Salvation. Written by Himself with 
# Continuation by Mrs. Judith Sargent Murray. A 
New Fiiition, with an Intredaction and Notes, by 
Rev. G. L. Demarest. Boston: Universalist Pub- 
lishing House. 


The autobiography of John Marray, the first 
preacher of Universal Salvation in this country, has 


the almost miraculous character of the incidents of 
which, and the sterling beauty of the life it modestly 
presents, have been potent workers for the faith, 
wherever the book has reached. This book, having 
become out of prixt, has been restored by the Pub- 
ishing House, with a continuation of the “ Life” by 
his accomplished widow, and an introduction by 
Rev. G. L. Demarest, of Milford. The work is ele- 
gantly printed, and illustrated by pictures of several 
of the old churches in which Mr. Murray preached, 
that of the venerable structure in Hanover street be- 
ing recalled as a faithfal likeness. Noone can read 
this ‘‘ Life of Murray,” of whatever faith he may be, 
without admitting the integrity of the subject, and 
hie earnest desire fur the truth, seen in his constant 
effort to obtain it amid the violence and cpposition of 
times less tolerant than ourown. The reasons given 
for the faith he embraced are very convincing, and 
the unbiased admit their cogency. We commend 
the book to our readers of a different faith from Mar- 
ray, in order that they may know what they oppose, 
to retute it unders!andingly, or accept its conclu- 
sions. It is unfair to judge of the matter without 
investigation, and a large measure of hostile zeal to 
Murray’s faith still exists. 
Mereors, AEROLITES, STORMS AND ATMOSPHERIO 
PHENOMENA. From the French of Zurcher and 
Marg lie. By William Lackland. Illustrated with 


twenty-three fine Wood Cuts, by Lebreton. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


There is no subject treated by science more fascin- 
ating to investigate than the wonders of the heavens, 
Every fact is received and treasured, and the con- 
stant grasp is for more. Happy is the man who sees 
with his own eyes these wonders, nor has to trust to 
others for facts; and we look with a species of pro- 
found admiration upon the man who thrusts bis 
telescope among the stars, and tells us all about 
them. Also, where, as in the present case, the phe- 
nomena are visible to every one, we are glad to 
welcome all that relates to them, and receive grate- 
fally the teachings regarding them. The present 
book is replete with information on all the matters 
pertaining to celestial and atmospheric phenomena, 
and is intensely interesting. 

APPLETON’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1870. 


Eiited by Miss Susan Fenimore Cooper. New York: 

D. Appleton & Company. 

This is a very elegantly printed and illustrated 
work, and comprises all the matter peculiar to alma- 
nacs, with information on a great many interesting 
topics. It is a very desirable book for the “ingle 
side,” where it will contest the palm with the old 
standards, or find a welcome place by their side. 
ARMS AND ARMOUR IN ANTIQUITY AND THE 

MIDDLE AGEs: also a Descriptive Notice of Mod- 

ern Weapons. Translated from the French of M. 

P. Lacombe, and with a Preface, Notes, and one 

Additional Chapter on Arms and Armonr in Eng- 

land. By Charles Bontall, M. A., author of “‘ Eng- 

lish Heraldry,” etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


A highly interesting book, and usefal to those 
reading history, or romance containing descriptions 
of tilts or battles wherein armor was employed as a 
defence. To the curious, who would note the prog- 
ress the world is making in this direction, it will 
also prove equally interesting. The'weapons and 
the defences of old were but toys compared with 
those of the present day, and the wonder arises how 
half that we have described could be made available. 
We suppose, however, that the back was fitted to its 
burden, and many facts are given to illustrate its use. 


THE ATLANTIC ALMANAO. With Illustrations by 
Darley, Gilbert, Eytinge, Brown, Fenn, Du Mau- 
rice, Hoppin, Hennessy and others. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 


This beautiful annual, rich in matter and elegant 
in manner, comes to us for 1870. Its contents are by 
the ablest writers in the country, and comprise an 
extent and variety equalling if not surpassing those 
of its predecessors. Its engravings are very fine, and 
the colored prints, “ Spring-Time ” and “ Shad-Fish- 
ing on the Hudson,” highly ornamental. Of the 
literary matter, the extract from the Fourth Book of 
the lliad, Bryant’s new translation, ‘*‘ Little Bo Peep,” 
by W. D. Howels, and ‘‘In and Out of the Woods,” 
by Kate Field, are the most prominent. The tables 
are well prepared, and all the customary matter of 
an almanac given, with enough reading matter to 
last the farmer all wiuter. 

WALTER OGILBy. A Novel. By the authoress of 


* Wau-Bun.” Two Volumes in One. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


This book reminds one of the stately novels of old 
times, with a hero and heroine and a purpose, with 
the end seen from the beginning, moving on by easy 
stages, the route diversified by pleasant prospects, 
bright skies, and occasional foul weather, terminating 
happily, to the delight of all. Ther® are no uneasy 
starts in it and impossible incidents, and the mind is 
undisturbed by exciting events; but it is interesting 
and satisfactory, and is a relief after reading the fever- 
ish literature of the day. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


BALLOU’S MAGAZINE for November is almost the 
first of the monthlies for that month to reach our 
table. It has a varied and pleasing list of articles, 
which cannot fail to fy the reader. Its illustra- 
tions are copious and interesting. Ballou’s is one of 
the cheapest and most entertaining monthiies print- 
ed in this country.—Middletown Sentinel. 





Fashion and Gossip. 


FrEXon Hats.—The last fashion report from Paris 
represents that the Tyrolean hats have been the Tage 
for some time back. By far the most distinguished 
are those of black felt, bordered with a doatle roulean 
of black velvet, a wide ribbed ribbon passes round 


, the crown and terminates at the back with two 
long been a standard text. book in the denomination ; 


fringed ends; a wide, equare, jet buckle fastens it at 
the left side, and a bunch «f black and white feath- 
ers is arranged to fall over the buckle. The Artag- 
none hat is made of pearl-gray felt; the crown is 
very high and pointed, and the brim is turned up 
with maroon velvet; a forsade of maroon velvet is 
twisted round the hat, aud a large velvet bow is 
fastened above the ear, likewise a tuit of maroon and 
pearl-gray feathers. Hats, it is rumored, will be ex- 
tensively worn by the e/egantes this winter, and the 
pretty Huguenvt hat is to be among the favorites; 
made in black velvet, it iseminently becoming. The 
** Entragaes ” hat is likewise a success when made of 
black velvet boudl onne, the brim lovped up at the 
back, and a lurge }e«rl-gray bow of ribbed ribbon 
with fringed cut efids is placed at the side. A tuit of 
pearl-gray feathers is 80 arranged that they curl 
above the chignon. 


FEATHERED ORNAMENTS.—“I mported gold pheas- 
ants’ breasts” is an announcement to be seen on 
show-cards in the windows of establishments devoted 
to the furnishing of sweet devices with which to deck 
out the dear (very dear) damsel of the period. Hith- 
erto this beautiful Asiatic bird bas been sought after 
as an ornament for aviaries, and for the pleasure- 
grounds that surround the mansions of the wealthy 
Salmon fishers like to have its twpknots and ruffs to 
busk attractive flies witha), but to obtain these it is 
not necessary to kill the bird. But now fell fashion 
ordains that the breast of this feathered nugget is 
absolutely necessary for the decking out of the jaunty 
little hats of dressy young womankind, and thon- 
sands of the birds must be sacrificed to this folly. 
A favorite ornament for the hat is a small, white sea- 
gull, arranged upon the top of it, with its beak hang- 
ing down in front nearly to the nose of the wearer. 
Thus it is, as ever, that the gulls suffer for the gals. 
The useful mosquito-hawk, that keeps the gnats 
from becoming too many for us, has also been * add- 
ed ”’ to the milliner’s museum. He will adorn natty 
hats, then, in his post-mortuary state; but the at- 
mosphere will be all the more gnatty for want of him. 
Some of the birds are manufactured in a patchwork 
way, out of several species, so that it.would puzzle 
an ornithologist to “ place” them. There can be no 
doubt that this feather-headed fully will have the 
effect uf greatly reducing the numbers of such kinds 
of birds as are remarkable for their brilliant plumage. 
Never again, therefore, let the song, “‘ 1 would have 
a bird,” trill from the lips of the girl of the period, 
for whom “I want to weara bird” would be a far 
more appropriate sentiment. 


AN UNFORTUNATE ANNOUNCEMENT.—A lady 
told a western editor that she was engaged to a c.r- 
tain gentleman. A week or two afterwards the edi- 
tor .heard that the gentleman was married and 
inserted a notice in the paper. But he had married 
another than the lady who had boasted of the en- 
gagement, and a correction was necessary in the 
following issue. Such is life in the West. 


HomE AND FOREIGN GossiP.—An indignant 
father caned the wrong lover in San Francisco, the 
other evening, and got off cheap with an apology. 
—aA Detroit girl has been fined $25 for screaming 
‘‘murder’’ when a fellow hugged her. The lover 
paid the fine and thus spoiled the effect of the ex- 
ample——A wedding guest in New York estimates 
that, out of 82 marriages which he attended last 
season, only 19 were ** love matches.” ——_Ka-besh-co- 
da-way advertises for a wife in a Minnesota paper. 
He already haa three, but says his “ wigwam and 
heart very big.””———A festive Missourian deserted his 
family to elope with his sister-in-law, a girl of four- 
teen.—-[he wedding on horseback announced to 
come cff at an Iowa county fair took place according 
to programme. There was a great crowd, and the 
remarks indulged in could not have beem very grati- 
fying to the parties to the sensation ——The Count 
de Beaumort, who has made Paris so lively with 
duels lately, is simply taking his revenge upon cer- 
tain gallants whose billet-doux he found in his wite’s 
boudoir.—Enugenie has seventy-three persons in 
her travelling suite ——Having written up her lover, 
the Marquise de Boissy is doing the tame for her 
husband.—An unpleasant young woman entered 
an English parish church the other Sunday, walked 
up in tront of the chancel, and holding up a baby, 
informed the congregation that its parent was the 
rector.——They are finding big diamonds in Austra- 
lia. A bank advanced $3500 on one weighing halfa 
poand, which has since proved to be a quartz crystal. 
—-Brigham Young has five thousand pounds of 
wives and children.— Clty swells now sport white 
satin double-breasted vests, They are worn in con- 
nection with a double-breasted frockcoat, the edge of 
the veet just appearing inside the coat rolls.——More 
than 1000 Paris lorettes have gone to help in- 
augurate the Suez Canal.— Isabella is determined 
to have Marfori back, if it costs her all her friends. 
—Two young men in Iowa cn the same day took 
out a license to marry the same girl. Which died 
suddenly is not known. 
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THE SEA.—TO MBS. R. B. BE. 


——ee 
BY E. B. BROWN. 


You little know the glorious sea 

Who have only seen it sleeping, 
Where smooth sands round about it lie, 
While over all the sammer sky 

lts peaceful watch is keeping. 


You love, along the level beach, 
Above the low tide's flowing, 

With careless feet to wander where, 

Stirred lightly by the balmy air, 
"the silvery moss is blowing. 


Or, when the waves, like playful babes, 
Their dimpled forms are lifting, 

'Tis sweet in some cool spot to lie, 

And idly watch with dreamy eye 
The white sails outward drifting. 


But come with me, and leave a while 
The quiet, sheltered places, 
And climb the rocks which proudly stand, 
Like sentries grim, to guard the land 
From ocean's rude embraces. 


Come, for the storm-king rides abroad! 
And up the zenith striding, 

With louder sound than martial drum, 

Legions of clouds, like warriors come, 
The calm blue sky o‘erriding. 


Far down below, in calmer days, 

The tranquil sea is lying; 
Now round our feet the huge waves rise, 
While, like a veil before our eyes, 

The blinding spray is flying. 


Mute are our voices! nought is heard 
Amid the thunders crashing, 

Save the fierce wind that wildly raves, 

And the beating of the giant waves, 
Against the black rocks dashing. 


Ah! when God speaks in tones like these, 
And sleeping tempests waken ; 

When lightnings rend the leaden sky, 

And frightened seas leap mountains high, 
And all the earth is shaken,— 


Poor finite hearts are filled with awe, 
And feel their utter weakness; 
Damb with a sense of God's great power, 
Yet trusting him in every hour, 
We bow with prayerful meekness. 
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CHAPTER IV. 3 
THE WOLF AND THE LAMB, 


OOR Virginia! She bad found 
the difference between dream 
and reality in that two or three 
months of city life. But hers 
was a courage not easily daunt- 
ed; and though the way looked 
steep, and dark, and thorny, 
beyond her harshest expecta- 
tion, still the citadel of her 
hopes crowned the summit. 
After the tresh and fragrant air 
of the forest, this heat, and 
closeness, and filth, were terri- 
ble. But, she said to herself, 
the hot weather would soon be 
over, and when it should come 
again, she would be in butter 
quarters. The cheap, unvcurishing food she could 
now afford was bard to take, after the plentiful, 
wholesome fare of a farm. She recollected some- 
times with envious longing the fresh eggs, milk, 
cream, berries and vegetables, the flocks of fowl 
which might any day be called on to contribute to 
their table, and the exquisite cleanliness with which 
all was served. Now every mouthful of food cost her 
80 much, and she bad s0 little to give for it, that she 
almost feared to satisfy her hunger. But, no mat- 
ter! she thought. She was young and strong; and 
she had heard thag tasting made the brain clearer. 
She bad need of a clear brain to see her way oye 
these difficulties that beset her. 

But what she could not endure, was the atten- 
tions, most frankly and insultingly dishonorable, of 
her employer’s son. Since the first day when he had 
accidentally met her coming out of the shop with 
her bundle of work, those attentions had been unre- 
mitting. They had pursued her till she scarcely 
dared to venture outside the door. All her pleasant 
walks had been interrupted—those walks which 
#lone had atoned for the lost peace and ease of her 
country home, when on leisure hours she had view- 
1 the wonders of the city, wandered past stately 
structures, caught glimpses of brilliant interiors, 
seen beautiful women and superb men, heard strains 
of music more ravishing than her finest dreams had 
ever woven, and watched equipages that must surely 





belong to some of the very lords of earth. She 
had missed all these pleasures, in consequence of the 
insolent persecutions of this unprincipled wretch, 
who respected neither virtue nor decency. She had 
missed yet more; though she was not sure that it 
was of any very great consequence, But still, soli- 
tary as she was, fhe sight of a face that seemed 
friendly was pleasant to have; and this face which 
had come across her path some three or four times— 
nay, just six times, for she had kept count—was very 
pleasant, and seemed most respectfully kind. It was 
like a picture in her miud, different from other faces, 
brilliant, sparkling, fine, but as dark as hers was 
fair. She had met him one Sunday, when, on a 
stroll, she had stepped into the vestibule of a church, 
attracted by the music. As she stood there listening, 
rapt, entranced, she lifted her eyes and met his look- 
ing smilingly et her. He had drawn back at once, 
with a low bow, and a murmured apology, on seeing 
her confusion; but be did not leave the vestibule, 
only stood at a distance without appearing to notice 
her. Ever since, though she bad seen him in other 
situations» she had recollected him in connection 
with that scene: the soit, rich-hued light, the carved 
arches, with panels of blue, and gold, and crimson, 
the slender pillar against which he leaned when first 
she saw him, the half-open inner doors through 
which she bad gxzed upon rows of clustered colamns 
leading up the nave, the splendid aseembly, the gor- 
geous light that poured over them trom the colored 
glass windows, and over and through ell that flood 
of harmony in which all seemed to fivat. To the 
unsophisticated country-girl the scene was magical; 
and the graceful and deferential courtesy: of the 
beautiful stranger had added the last charm to it. 
He had treated her as if she were a grand lady; and 
&@ grand lady Virginia felt herself born to be. A few 
days afterwards she bad met him in the street; and 
she knew by his look that he remembered her, 
Then again, when she sat in a chair under one of the 
trees in the square, he had passed by her. As she 
caught his glance, it was immediately averted; but 
he had removed his hat and passed her uncovered, 
walking lingeringly, tuo, and pausing to glance back 
from the gate. Then twice she had met him nearer 
her own home, just passed him hastily in the crowd, 
but not unnoted. The last time she had seen him 
was not far from the shop where she got her work, 
and she was walking swiftly, trying to get rid of 
Nate Herdon. The young man had spoken to her, 
and she bad repulsed him, and, looking around in an 
instinctive appeal for help, though it was broad day- 
light, she had met the quick, bright eyes of the 
stranger. Those eyes had seemed to question her, to 
understand her, and she saw a threatening flash in 
them when they turned on her persecutor. Herdon 
had disappeared in an instant, and she, hurried on 
by the crowd, had 1.st sight of this man whom she 
felt to be her friend. Since then she had not seen 
him; but she had thought of him every time she 
went out, though the times when she went with ber 
work were not when she had ever met him. Those 
meetings had been in her hours of recreation, and 
now she no longer dared to take them. Not that she 
was atraid of absolute insult or molestation; for she 
never went out after dark, except as on this evening 
when she was obliged to go, or make a supper of dry 
bread. But the thought that young Herdon was fol- 
lowing and might address her always set her in a 
tremor of anger. And, besides, he might compro- 
mise her. She didn’t want people to see her noticed 
that way. 

On the evening when Gaylord saw her for the first 
time, she went home with a feeling that was almost 
desperation. She was no weak, timid trembler, who 
could be driven about like a leaf on the wind. She 
had spirit and determination, and an innate pride 
which made her feel that she should command re- 
spect. Who was this low-minded coward who had 
power to destroy all her comfort, to prevent the en- 
j:-yment of the tew pleasures she could bave, and de- 
grade her by his insults? Should she bear it? 

“I will not, Mrs. Barry!’’ she said to the woman 
by whose fire she was making ber evening cup of 
tea. ‘1 will complain to his father to-morrow. Be- 
cause he is a rich man’s son,and I a poor man’s 
daughter, must I submit to his insults? I tell you, I 
will not.” 

The girl’s eyes were sparkling, and her cheeks as 
red as her rich, angry blood could make them. 

Mrs. Barry lifted her eyebrows, and, pushing away 
a child that clung to her apron, and another that 
was trying to: balance himself at an angle of forty- 
five degrees by pulling on to the skirt of her dress, 
she made auswer according to the style of Jub’s 
comforters. 

“ Well, now, take my advice, and say nothing to 
the old man about it. Tbese rich men don’t like to 
interfere with their sons’ amusements; and if you 
complain, you may lose your place. The father 
would say that you must have encouraged the young 
man.” 

Virginia was silent with indignation, but none the 
less determined. It was no use to talk to this poor 
woman, she thought. Mrs. Barry meant well, but 
she had seen so*much of the evil of the world that 
she had learned to bend to it. 

So the girl went up to her attic, took her frugal 
supper, and after a while went to bed, and lay awake 
till near midnight, partly from anxiety, and partly 
fromthe noise to which she could not get accus- 
tomed. 

It was late for her when she woke the next morn- 
ing, and she bad only time to drese and hurry to the 
shop with her work. That delivered, she sat down 





but her courage did not flag. She looked an intrepid 
little maiden as she sat there waiting for Mr. Herdon 
to come to the shop. 
At length he came—a tall, proud, stern-looking old 
man—stepped quickly in at the door, glanced swiftly 
round to see that all were in their pluces, and went 
towards the office. Virginia rose, compressed her 
lips firmly, and followed him. 
“If you please, sir!’ she said, in a low tone. 
** Well?” be said, promptly, looking at her with 
an expression of surprise. 
“May I speak alone with you a minute?” she 
asked, faintly, growing very pale, wondering how 
she should ever be able to tell her story in the gaze of 
those proud, cold eyes. 
“Come in here,” he said, going into the office, and 
motioning a young man who was there to go out. 
Virginia was too much agitated to observe who the 
gentleman was who left as she came in; but his 
bright, dark eyes recognized her, and grew yet 
brighter as they did so. 
“Now!” said the merchant, briefly, not thinking 
it worth while to offer his sewing-gitlachair. He 
was a very good surt of man, and understood busi- 
ness, but was not at all chivalric. ‘* What is your 
business with me?” 
Virginia stood before him as white as a snow-drift, 
her eyes downcast. 
* 1 am sorry to have such a thing to say to you, 
sir,” she began, almost inaudibly. “ But I am a 
stranger in the city, and have no one to protect me. 
And your son troubles me very much.” 
‘““My son!” exclaimed the merchant, flushing 
crimson. ‘‘ What has he done?” 
* He follows me, and speaks to me, and says things 
which I cannot repeat,” she went on, rapidly, gath- 
ering courage, now that the ice was broken. “I 
can’t get rid of him; and 1 don’t dare to go out 
for fear of meeting him. Now he has found out 
where I live, and he watches the house.” 
Mr. Herdon’s face became dark while the girl was 
speaking. For one instant he dropped his eyes in 
mingled pain, mortification and anger, Then he 
scanned closely the small figure before him. He had 
not noticed, had scarcely seen Virginia till this min- 
ute. Now he noted her exquisite beauty, her proud 
look and carriage, plain to be seen even through her 
distress; and his mind was made up. That son of 
his had been the trial of his lite. Nota day passed 
that did not bring some annoyance of which the 
young reprobate was the cause. The terror of his 
life was, lest by some scandalous affair or some low 
marriage, his son should disgrace him. This girl 
must not be in the way. 
** Have you not given him some encouragement to 
follow you?” d ded the merchant. “A young 
man seldom notices a girl, unléss he thinks that his 
notice pleases her.” 
“1, sir!” exclaimed Virginia, indignantly, raising 
her flashing eyes to his. ‘‘ I encourage the inswWiting 
attentions of one like him!” 
For a moment the merchant shrunk a little before 
ber indignation. 
“ Well, perhaps you did not, or did not mean to,” 
he said, hastily. ‘‘ You are young, and do not know 
city ways. 
way to help it. You had better try to get employ- 
ment elsewhere. You can stay here a few days 
longer, till you find a placeythen leave without tell- 





grow yet paler. 
her good name, should always avoid such affairs.” 


thoughts. 


money. 


I am sorry for this; bat I can see but one 


ing any one where you are going. And at the same 
time you bad best change your boarding-place. That 
is the best advive I can give,” he said, seeing her 
‘* A young girl who wishes to keep 


Virginia turned away with a sinking heart. O, 
was this the honor und manliness of men? She 
went out dizzily, seeing no one, not even the gentle- 
man who stood in the shop-door, on the watch for 
her, and walked a while without being aware whither 
she went. Then she went into a picture-store, and, 
seating herself in a quiet corner, strove to collect her 


She was out of employment, and nearly out of 
It was necessary that she should get some- 


in again, Or, stay! You might give me your 
aidress.” 
“ It ip no matter; I will come in breast 
answered Virginia, shrinking. 5 
She had learned to distrast the kindness of gentl 
men, and to be afraid of their knowing where 
lived; and this gentleman’s admitation showed: 
but too plainiy. It is only the wealthy and gu 
among women who can safely know that 
find. them beaatiful. Our og wee pray: Reerten. ome be be- 
ginning to learn that, and to that she had. 
safer in the forests, among wild beasts, thau in —" 
terrible city. She bowed slightly, and hastened out 
of the shop, stopping in the door only long enough to. 
look at one of the addresses she had copied. Then 
she started on her weary quest, 
It was late in the afternoon when she turned 
homeward from the Jast fruitiess application. She 
would not have remained out so late; but the one 
thought of her lost place had banished every other, 
and it was only when she perceived the prematare 
twilight of a cloudy day closing in that she began to 
quicken her dragging steps. The labyrinth of streets 
confused her; she walked rapidly, fearing to be 
spoken to, but knew not if she might be wandering 
further from home. 
‘*O my God!’* she murmured, her hands tightly 
clenched under ber shawl. ‘ Why did I ever leave 


become of me here?” 

Some one was following just at her 

knew that it was # person following ber, for, sap 
kept pace with her own. Gu» fast or slowly, as she 
might, she could not get rid of it. Mem she met 
stared at her and smiled, but seeing her attended, 
refrained from taking any further notice of her. Her 
limbs trembled with fatigue and terror, and her 
nerves became so irritated by that persistently-fol- 
lowing step that she could scarcely keep from torn- . 
ing to face her tormentor. In her confusion and . 


was coming on still closer. She was in a street she 
had never seen before, and there was not a familiar. 
landmark in sight, Stay! was not that the old, gray 


street—the old charch she WASSER RPE PON 
If it waa, then she knew the way. 

She paused only an instant to assure herself; and 

in that instant the. man following her touched her 
arm, and uttered her name. 

**You have lost your way, Virginia,” said Nate 
Herdon’s voice, ‘Let me show you home. Don’t 
be afraid, dear little beauty! If youdon’t take my 
company, you may have worse forced upon you.” 
With a gesture and exclamation of 
broke away trom him and ran down the street, 
ran till her strength failed, and till people tars 
look atter her; then, scarce knowing what 


kle. Tables «txod about loaded with china, bronzes, 
and marbles; immense vases in gay colors stood in 


of untold wealth in its most splendid form. 

Virginia approached. one of the salesmen. They 
had all been looking at her—some with compassion, 
some with a smile. When a beautifal young girl 


Uhattended, and with that pale face of mingled ter- 
tur and anger, it is not hard to guess what sent her 
there. 

For a moment she could not uttera word. With 
her hands pressed to her bosom over the tumultuous 
beatings of her heart, she stocd gasping and mute. 

* You’ve been frightened?” the man asked, not 
without kindness, though his opinion was that a girl 
like that ought to know better than to go out alone 
at night. 

» Virginia calmed herself as well as she could, bat 
her words came brokenly through her almost breath- 
less lips. 

* Yes sir; and I.must have a carriage to take me 
home. I have lost my way, and I dare not walk. 





ulties, called up her will, and considered. 


than nothing. 
looked about her. 


of picture-frames. There were a good many attend- 


person in authority. 


excitement in her face. She rose and approached 
him, with the boldnees inspired by her almost despe- 
rate condition. 

‘*Have you any chance here, sir, for an attend- 
ant?” she asked, abruptly, but with an abruptness 
more childlike than boid. 

“ Not at present,” he replied,in a gentle tone, 
looking kindly at her. “ Do you want a place?” 

“ Yea,” she answered, faintly, shaken anew by 
every fresh obstacle. ‘‘ I know nothing of the busi- 
ness; but I might learn.” 

“Are you out of employment?” he asked, as she 
wae about turning away. 

“ Yes.” 

“1 am sorry that I have no place for you,” he said, 
kindly. “There might be one in the fall, in a 





and waited. Her heart was pulpitating violently, 


month or two. If you find no employment, come 


thing else to do immediately. She gathered her fac- 
Some one 
had dropped a newspaper near her; she took it up, |! money at Lome, but none here; buat if you can—if 
and looked at the advertised wants, making notes of | you will let me have enough to get home, I will bring 
such as seemed to suit her, or at least, to be better ; 


ants, and among them several young ladies; and near 
her stood an elderly gentleman, who seemed to be a 
She did not know that he had | ly. 
been looking at her with admiration, and an interest 
inspired by her paleness and a certain wide-awake 


Will you be so kind— I em sorry ”—stammering 
pitifally in making her humiliating request—“ 1 have 


it back to you to-morrow. And I will leave some- 


Then she dropped the paper and | thing of value with you—something worth more 
The shop was a large one, full of 
pictures, busts, and all the artistic trifles that go with 
such, and in the rear was a room devoted to the sale 


' than the money I want.” 
As she spoke, she detached from her neck the 
rosary she always wore under her dress, thinking it 


him. 

‘I wouldn’t lose it for anything,” she said, eager- 
“Itis an heirloom in my family, and it came 
from France. Bat I will leave it with you, so that 
you may feel safe about the money.” 

The man took the rosary, and examined it closely. 

‘* It is very curious,” he eaid. Then, glancing over 
the girl’s cheap clothes, unmistakable signs of ab- 
sence of wealth, he added, “‘ Perhaps you would be 
willing to sell it for a fair price. Such things find a 
good market.” 

“Ono!” said Virginia, hastily, half stretching her 
hand to take the rosary back. ‘I wouldn’t sell it for 
anything. It is all the memento my mother left 
me.” 

“ That’s just as you please,” was the answer. “If 
you want to get money, 1 will let you have it on this 
with pleasure. How much do you wish for?” 

“1 hardly know. Only enough to pay for the car- 
riage home. I should think a dollar would do.” 

The gentleman took out his pocket-book, and 
turned over its contents, 





my safe and humble home in the woods? What isto . 


distress she lost all count of the way, and twilight — 


church—tbat spire and wall she saw down a side. 








tering shelves full. of plate, the show-cases one oe 


rows on the floor; there was everywhere the glitter . 


edmes running into a shop in New York, at evening, _ 


safer there than anywhere else, and held it out to - 
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“T have nothing less than afive. You may as well 
take that,” he said; ‘it will be just as easy to re- 
turn. But you must give the driver only a dollar. 
Do you want a carriage called?” 

Virginia took the bill,and murmured a faint as- 
sent, looking wistfully at her rosary in the stranger’s 
hands. 

An errand-boy was called, and sent for a carriage, 
and in a few minutes it was at the door. 

“T will come to-morrow,” Virginia said, taking a 
last look at her rosary. 

The gentleman followed her to the door, and saw 
her get into the carriage and give the driver her ad- 
dress. Then they drove away. 

“0, why was I 80 careless as to lose my way?” 
thought the girl, leaning back in the seat, and draw- 
ing a breath of relicf. ‘ I cannot very well spare a 
dollar now. But, there, I am so thankful to have got 
rid of that fellow!” 

They drove through street after street, some 
crowded so that they were often obliged to stop, oth- 
ers quiet and but dimly lighted. Buried in troubled 
thought, the girl did not notice whither they went. 
She was thinking how different mankind, as she had 
seen it, was from her ideal—how little protection the 
law even gave—how utterly selfish and suspicious 
every one seemed to be. : 

But a hesitating recollection made a motion to- 
wards an exception. There seemed to be something 
bright and honorable in one face she had seen. He 
had noticed, but not stared at her; he had looked 
after, but never followed-her. 

* In all this crowded city,” she said to herself, “he 
is the only one towards whom I have any feeling of 
friendship.” 

Bat what should she do about employment? That 
was the question now; and, in comparison with it, 
the stranger’s bright eyes and deferential manners 
became insignificant. New York and her forest 
home were two places. There the stranger was fed, 
entertained, cared for, and the hospitable poor would 
have resented the offer of money. Here, though one 
starved, there was no bread to be had but for money, 
no shelter save for pay, though one were turned de- 
fenceless into the street; and one’s necessities were 
treated as though they were crimes. 

“O, well, well!” she said, wearily, trying to cast 
away these bitter reflections. ‘It does no good to 
pore over it; and I am too tired to-night. In the 
morning I shall feel better. How long we 
are!”’ 

She roused herself, and leaned to look out the car- 
riage window. They were in a quiet, respectable- 
looking street, where the lamps were far apart, and 
the houses anything but brilliantly lighted, though 
there seemed to be lights in every room. But the 
curtains were thickly drawn, and often ehutters pre- 
vented a gleam of light from being seen. While she 
looked, thinking that she would like to live in so re- 
tired and pleasant a place, the carriage drew up be- 
fore one of these houses, and the driver, descending, 
came to speak to her. 

“ My harness has got out of order, ma’am,” he 
said, ‘“‘and I can’t go any further now. If you'll 
just step into this house and wait a few minutes, I’ll 
send you another carriage to take you home.” 

Virginia sat in speechless distress and doubt. 

“You see, there’s no help for it,” the driver said. 
** My harness has given out, and it wont hold to the 
length of the street.” 

« But I don’t know these people,” she said, glanc- 
ing up the housefront, full of stately lights. 

“0, that makes no difference,” was the reply. 
“ They keep a sort of hotel, and would be glad to 
have youcomein. You can wait till I get another 
carriage, or you can stay all night.” 

“1 can’t afford to spend any more money,” she 
persisted, trembling with disappointment and dis- 
tress. 

The driver looked down to conceal a smile that 
came in spite of him. 

**O, I guess you wont have to pay anything,” he 
said. ‘Come right in, now, and I’ll be back before 
long.” 

He let down the step and opened the door, and, 
without knowing what she was about, Virginia suf- 
fered herself to be handed out. 

“{ don’t like to go in,” she said, turning, after 
having gone two or three steps; and as she turned, 
she caught a glimpse of something in the street at 
the other side of the carriage. As the light from one 
of the windows of the house in front of them 
streamed directly across the walk, and underneath 
the carriage, it fell on a pair of delicate, well-booted 
feet, and the lower part of a pair of gray-striped 
pantaloons. Some man was lurking at the other 
side of the carriage; and what she saw of his cos- 
tume, though unremarkable, was familiar. A thrill 
ot fear shot through her, and she made a quick motion 
towards the house, to escape from this hiding foe. 
But with the first step, a terrible thought smote her. 
She had heard some things of city life. 

“J will not go in!” she exclaimed, passionately. 
“ You are deceiving me. Take me home, orI will 
have you punished.” 

Asshe spoke, she glanced shrinkingly under the 
carriage, and saw that the man beyond was going 
away. He crossed the street noiselessly, keeping in 
the range of the coach, stepped into a shadowy place, 
and walked rapidly down the street. 

*“* What would I want to deceive you for?” asked 
the driver, roughly, casting a glance after his re- 
treating companion. “It isn’t for my interests. I 


don’t care whether you go into the bouse or not. If 


you want to stand here in the street, you may. But 
* ean’t carry you any further now.” 


“O, what shall I do?” she exclaimed, looking 
around in despair. 

A man was walking slowly up the street, and 
seemed to be observing them. He wore a low cap, 
and a greatcoat covered him tothe knee. But the 
coat was thrown open in front, and showed a glimpse 
of something glittering on his breast. 

“What is the trouble?” he asked, in a tone of 
authority, approaching the two who stood looking at 
him. 

“Are you a policeman?” asked Virginia, tremu- 
lously. 

“Yes. What is the matter?” 

“My harness gave out, as Iwas taking the lady 
home,” interposed the driver, eagerly, “and I asked 
her to goin hero and wait till Icould send her an- 
other carriage. She don’t want to go in; and I don’t 
know what to do for her.” 

‘I was afraid to go in,” said Virginia, taking a 
step towards the policeman. “Idon’t know where 
Iam, and Iam frightened. I have been followed, 
and I am afraid of being followed now. What shall 
Ido? What is this house?” 

You needn’t go into the house, if you don’t want 
to,” said the}man, ignoring her last question. “ But 
you can’t stay out here in the street. What is the 
matter with your harness, driver?” 

“The trace has given out,” was the reply. 

** How long will it take you to get another carriage 
here?” pursued the policeman, looking suspiciously 
at the other. 

“About fifteen minutes,” said the driver, dropping 
his eyes. 

“ Well!” The officer considered amoment. ‘No, 
I wont trust you. I will get.the lady a carriage from 
just round the corner. You may go about your busi- 
ness, and you needn’t expect any pay. The next 
time you start to take a lady home, look out for your 
harness, or you may get into trouble.” 

The man mounted to his seat, muttering, and, 
gathering up the reins, drove slowly down the street, 
his harness seeming to be in very good order. 

“TI believe that fellow to be a rogue,” said the po- 
liceman, looking after him. “1 half wish I had ex- 
amined his harness. It draws well enough.” Then 
he tarned to Virginia. “ Where do you want to go?” 

She told him. 

“A good way off,” he muttered, thoughtfally. 
** Too far to walk, or I’d send my son with you. You 
must ride. I’ll tell you what to do. My house is 
not far off 1 will take you there to wait, and my 
boy can go out and get a carriage for you. I have to 
be on duty, and can’t stop but a moment. Charlie 
will see to it, The carriage-stand isn’t far off, and 
we know all about the people.”’ 

Drawing a long sigh of relief, Virginia walked 
down street beside the officer. 

‘I am glad you came along,” she said, gratefully. 
“T don’t know what would have become of me. For 
‘the man who was following me was on the other side 
of the carriage.” 

“Was he?” said her companion. ‘‘Why didn’t 
you tell me! I would have hauled him out. Do you 
know who he was?”’ 

“ Yes,” replied Virginia, resolved to screen no one’s 
wickedness. ‘It was young Mr. Herdon, son of Mr. 
Herdon the merchant. I got the carriage to escape 
from him, and there he was when I got out.” 

**Did you see his face?” asked the officer. 

“No; I only saw his boots.” 

* But how could you know that it was he by his 
boots?” was the incredulous question. “A man 
can’t be identified by his boots.” 

“I felt as though it'was he,” Virginia said. 1 

couldn’t prove it, of course. The boots and the 
lower part of his pantaloons, as I saw them under 
the carriage, through the wheels, were. like what he 
wore in the afternoon. I noticed when he walked 
beside me, for I dropped my eyes.” 
" “Well, | wouldn’t make such a charge,” the officer 
said, kindly. ‘‘ You mustn’t say anything on such a 
matter, unless you can prove it. A false charge is an 
offence against the law. Besides, I don’t see how he 
could have got there.” 

“He may have got up with the driver when we 
firet started,” said Virginia. ‘*The carriage was 
stopped several times. Perhaps he bribed the driver 
to take me here.” ; 

The man looked down on the face of the gir! at his 
side. Evidently she was not easily imposed on, and 
once her suspicions aroused, could follow out a clue 
pretty well. 

“ I think you mistake,”’ he said, slowly. ‘‘At any 
rate, you can’t prove anything, and had better say 
nothing. Be careful in future, and don’t be out late, 
or get lost. Have you any friends in the city?” 

** Not one!” exclaimed the girl, tremulously. 

“ Well, 80 much the more need of caution,’ the 
officer replied. ‘‘ You must keep at home as much 
as you can, and if anything happens to annoy you, it 
would be the best way to let it slip. A poor, friend- 
less person cannot go to law here. It would go 
against you as sure as fate. There are a thousand 
ways in which it could be proved that those you 
might accuse are innocent. If you had some gentle- 
man friend whom you could trust, it would be well 
for you.” 

Virginia was silent. 

They approached a house near the corner of the 
street, a large house with the same stealthy flicker 
of lights from all the windows. 

*“ This is the place,” the policeman said, going up 
the step. ‘ i don’t have the whole whole of it. My 
wife and son and I occupy the first flat. I’ just go 
up and tell them what to do; and then I must go out 
on duty again.” 








He opened the door with a latch-key, and went 
into a large, pleasant hall, rather dimly lighted. 

‘*This way,” he said, going up stairs. 

Virginia followed him desperately, a momentary 
faintness passing over her. She didn’t like to go up 
stairs, 

The policeman led the-way to a back room, and 
opening the door, showed a good sized sitting-room 
with only a star of gas burning in the chandelier. 

“ Take a seat,” said her conductor, turning the gas 
up. “I'll go and find my wife, and send Charlie for 
a coach. Perhaps I’ll be around when it comes. 
But if 1’m called off, be sure you don’t give the man 
more than a dollar. And don’t be afraid of another 
trick. We know the men who keep the stable I shall 
send to.” 

**T thank you very mvch, sir,” said Virginia, grate- 
fully, feeling sate again. ‘‘ You are very kind!” 

The man bowed silently, and went out. 

She sat there and waited, wondering over the 
strangeness of her situation, trembling at the dan- 
gers she had escaped, and looking about the room 
with the curiosity of a country-bred girl. The furni- 
ture was very rich and showy. To her it was splen- 
did. She was almost afraid when she found that she 
had, without observing, seated herself on a wide, 
crimson brocade sofa. But when she would have 
taken a humbler seat, she saw none. 

Presently one of the doors opened, and a smiling 
little woman entered, dressed rather finely. 

“ My husband has been telling me about you, my 
dear,” she said, taking the girl’s hand with the ut- 
most affection. ‘It is such a pity! I know perfectly 
well how miserable a place the city is for one who is 
inexperienced. I came here from the country ten 
years ago, and I was as green as possible. I didn’t 
know anything,” showing her white teeth in a little 
langh. ‘But I got along. I soon got a husband, 
and then I was safe.” 

While she spoke, Virginia looked the lady over, 
and was slightly disconcerted. She had never before 
seen such a very low-necked dress; and some way, 
the stranger’s manner was so very merry, that she 
found it discordant with her own trouble. 

“ Your husband said that he would send a carriage 
for me,” she said, timidly. ‘I am very anxious to 
get home.” 

“O yes,” answered the lady, brightly. “Charlie 
had his boots off; but I will send him right out. It 
will take only a little while.” 

She smiled sweetly, laid a soft white hand on Vir- 
ginia’s, and, getting up, tripped out of the room. 
In a few minutes she returned, bearing a tumbler 
on a little tray. 

“Charlie has gone out for the coach,” she said. 
“And he will go home with you, if you like, so that 
you need not feel lonely or nervous. The driver 
knows us, and will carry him there and bring him 
back for nothing.” 

**O, thank you!” said Virginia. 
ishly nervous.” 

“T thought so,” the lady said, seating herself be- 
side her visitor, and drawing a tiny stand up before 
them, on which she set the tray and glass. ‘I have 
brought you something that I always take when I 
feel nervous or ill. It will help you, and I can see 
that you need it. You are quite pale. This will 
warm you up, and make you strong enough to get 
home. My husband said he was afraid that you 
would faint in the street betore you got here.” 

Virginia’s eyes filled with tears. Here was almost 
the only person who had spoken sympathizingly to 
her since she came to the city, and the kindness so 
touched her that she was near giving way. She had 
not owned before bow desolate she felt; but now it 
all rusbed over her. It was so sweet to be taken care 
of, to feel some sense of protection in the great, roar- 
ing city. This woman’s voice was soft and loving; 
one hand rested on her visitor’s, while the other 
reached to stir the draught in the tumbler. 

** Now take it, dear,” said the lady, presenting the 
glass with a winning smile. 

Virginia never thought of refusing It would 
have seemed like ingratitude. Besides, kind as her 
new friend was, she did not like to lose self-posses- 
sion before her. She took the glass, and drank its 
contents. It was pleasant to the taste, something 
she had never drunk befvre, and even the smell of it 
seemed to give ber a restful feeling. 

* Drink it all,” said a soft voice; and the girl drank 
it all. 

“It is very nice,” she said, smiling faintly. ‘It 
seems to me that I feel better already.” 

The lady smiled, and kissed her on the cheek. 
**1’m glad of that,” she said. “ You will soon feel 
quite easy. I always take it, and I know nothing 
better. Rest, now, till the carriage comes. You 
can’t have to wait more than fitteen minutes. Lean 
in this end of the sofa. Let me arrange thecushions. 
Poor thing! how tired you are!” 

The lady gently drew her visitor nearer the end of 
the sofa, placed cushions for her to lean on, and kits- 
ed her again on the cheek. ‘ Now I will go and see 
that Charlie makes haste. You need to be at home 
and in bed.’’ 

With a light step the lady glided out of the room, 
Virginia scarcely noticing her. A dreamy languor 
was stealing over her, a sweet feeling of restfulness. 
She wished that she were, indeed, at home and in 
bed. The perfect security she felt after her terror, 

her fatigue, and the lulling draught were stealing 
away her strength. She had half a mind to lie down 
there, and let them wake her when the carriage 
came, if she should be asleep, as seemed likely. She 
did lean ber head back against the cushions, and 
closed her eyes. 


“I do feel fool- 


How very easy she felt! No pain, nor trouble, nor 
weariness; only a disinclination to move, and asense 
of floating. 

“I must ask her how she makes that drink, so as 
to make it for myself when I feel ill,” thought Vir- 
ginia. 

She heard the door softly open, the lady returning, 
probably, and some one came toward her, and after 
& pause, took a seat at herside. Her hand was taken 
and raised to eome one’s lips. 

At the touch, ali the receding energies of her life 
came back with a start. She sprang up, and con- 
fronted young Herdon, who, with a devilish, coaxing 
smile, sat beside her. ; 

‘** Help!” she cried out, her voice faint and hoarse. 
“Why are you here? Let me go!” 

He tried to hold ber, but she broke away and 
ran to the door. He was there before her, with his 
back planted againat it. 

“Only hear me!” he said, “then you may do as 
you please. If you want to go home, you shall go. 
But you always begin to scream or scold if I come 
near you; and you have never yet listened to what I 
have to say.” 

“Help!” was all the answer he got; and this time 
her voice had gained strength. 

** You will only bring trouble on yourself by mak- 
ing a noise,” he said, going to her, and trying to put 
his hand over her mouth. 

Virginia flung him off with the strength of despe- 
ration; made a feint of ranning to the window, then 
turned with lightning speed, reached the door, and 
flung it open. But as she ran through, he caught 
her. She gave ascream, wrenched herself away, and 
flew down the stairs, leaving her shaw] in his hands. 
The front door was opened as she reached the land- 
ing, and some one, a lady and gentleman, were com- 
ingin. The gentleman tried to shut the door hasti- 
ly, but the lady withheld his hand. 

** No,”’ she said, “ let her go. I wont countenance 
any one being kept against her will. They have no 
right to play such tricks,” 

With breathless lips, and eyes wild with terror, 
Virginia rushed past them, down the steps, and into 
the street. A man was passing at that moment, and 
stopped to look at her. 

**Go away!” she cried. ‘* Let me pass!” 

‘Good heavens!” he exclaimed, “ how came you 
here? What has happened?” 

“TI wont trust amy one! I wont listen toany one!” 
she panted. ‘ Let me pass!"’ 

** Look at me!” said the stranger, standing in the 
light, and removing his hat. 

Shrinkingly Virginia turned her eyes on his face, 
then uttered an exclamation. ‘ Thank God!” 

She saw the bright, dark eyes, and clear face of her 
acquaintance of the church portal and the square. 

** But everybody has lied to me,” she said, drawing 
back again. ‘“ I wanted to get home, and I have 
been brought to two houses here. A policeman 
brought me to this one.” 

‘Come with me,” said her new friend. “I swear 
to God that I will take you home. You know I never 
followed nor insulted you. Come to the next livery- 
stable, and we will get a carriage. I wont take you 
into any house but your own.” 

She placed her hand on his arm, and resigned her- 
self to be led. There was no longer any power of 
resistance in her. If this man was false, then she 
was lost. She was helpless and hunted. If she re- 
fused his help, where else could she find help? 

She walked down the street like one in a dream. 
Her head felt numb. She wished that she could sit 
down somewhere and go to sleep. 

in a few minutes they reached a livery-stable 
where a carriage stood waiting. 

“* Ca’ge, sir?” said the driver, the moment the gen- 
tleman paused. 

** Yes; open the door.” . 

Virginia got in, gave her address; then, as ber 
companion followed, leaned back in the carriage, and 
closing her eyes, resigned herself to his guidance and 
protection. 

“Can you tell me anything of what has happened 
to you?” asked the gentleman, gently, after a mo- 
ment, during which he had closely scanned her face 
by the flitting street-lights. 

With an effort she aroused herself, and sat upright. 
“I was going about in search of employment. Mr. 
Herdon had turned me away because I complained 
of hisson. It grew late, and I didn’t know where I 
was. I tried to find my way, and he, Nate Herdon, 
followed me. I ran into a shop, and somebody got & 
carriage forme. The driver stopped at one of those 
houses, and I wouldn’t go in. A policeman came 
along, and took me into his house, while he should 
get me another carriage. I was waiting there when 
Uerdon came in—and—I ran. Some one was coming 
in, 80 I got out. O sir, I can’t remember. I can’t 
tell. I am so tired and sleepy. Excase me—”’ 

Her hea dropped back on the cushions. 

‘*Oae word more!” said the stranger, taking her 
hand in a strong, arousing grasp; “did they give 
you anything to drink while you were there?” 

“ Yes,” murmured the girl. ‘The lady gave me 
something in a tumbler.” 

“ Did Herdon insult you?” asked the gentleman, 
fiercely. 

‘* No; that is, he tried to keep me.” 

“ Well, don’t try to say any more now. You are 
safe, and will soon be at home.” ; 

Virginia gladly took her release from the necessity 
of effort, and, sinking back again, resigned herself to 
rest. 

They went through street after street, whither 





she neither thought nor cared. She was safe. The 
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cushions were soft, the carriage rolled and rocked 
with an easy motion. No matter if they should go 
on so all night. 

By-and-by she was conscious of some disturbance, 
but too slight to arouse her; the lalling motion ceas- 
ed, some one spoke to her, touched her. But she 

had lost the power to answer, and only wished that 
they would let her alone. She felt herself lifted and 
borne, no matter where. She was disturbed and 
pained slightly. But after awhile all was rest, and 
she lay in deathlike and undisturbed slumber. 

It was broad daylight when she opened her eyes 
and looked around. Sbe was in her own room, in 
her own bed. Ona little stand which she had never 
seen before, stood a basket of fruit and flowers. 

“Js it from Herdon?” she thought, starting up. 
But the next thought woke a smile. It was not Her- 
don who had brought her home. 





CHAPTER V. 
KUREKA. 


Mr. JOSEPH GAYLORD got up that morning in 
very ill humor. He had been disappointed the night 
before. Going down to the street where Virginia 
lived, he had ee out her house, and inquired for 
her. 

She was not at home, the woman had told him. 

“ Did you tell her that I would call at this hour?” 
he inquired, with some irritation. 

“ Yes sir.” 

“Did she say that she would be back, and see 
me?” 

“Yes sir. But she hasn’t come. I don’t know 
where she is. She’s always here before this.” 

“I will wait,” the gentleman had said, and uncer- 
emoniously seated himself in the chair nearest the 
window, though it was doubtful if the outside air 
was any purer than that within. 

An hour passed, and a half an hour more, It was 
dark, and still the girl had not appeared. 

“Don’t you feel uneasy about her?” he asked the 
woman. 

She lifted her eyebrows. ‘‘O, they come and go, 
these girls. Perhaps some of the fine young men 
have ran away with her.” 

It seemed no use to wait longer; so, leaving word 
again that he would call the next day, Mr. Gaylord 
took his departure, and, as we have said, was in ill- 
humor the next morning, in consequence of his fail- 
ure. He strolled down town, and into the large 
jewelry shop in the service of whose owners he was 
employed. The heads of the firm were there, and he 
went into the counting-room and settled some busi- 
ness with them. He was to go to Europe for them in 
two or three months. Some sets of bridal ornaménts 
were to be chosen, and a large quantity of silver. 
Besides, the Messrs. Jameson and Murray kept an 
eye on all the novelties in the way of their trade, and 
they trusted perfectly to Mr. Gaylord’s taste in se- 
lection. Just now one of the most extravagant 
queens of fashion had began to look with favorable 
eyes on their establishment, after having been long a 
patron of a rival one. 

“Ido believe that you have the most exquisite 
things that are brought into the city,” she had said, 
“Tam almost tired of the Trains. They sold me a 
bracelet last summer that was positively old-fash- 
ioned, and all their things are getting dowdy. I 
never could get a pearl there.” 

‘Pearls are our specialty, madam,” one « the 
men had said. 

‘* Well, if you should have some fine ones in the 
course of a year, let me have the first look. Bat 
they must be fine, mind.” 

** That woman would give us a clear profit of five 
thousand a year,” the jeweller had said to his em- 
ployee. ‘‘ You must have a special eye to her in 
your purchases. Get something unique. Snatch up 
the very latest novelty. Have some beautiful sum- 
mer jewelry ready for next spring.” 

Going out into the shop, Mr. Gaylord wandered 
about, looking into the cases to see what had been 
sold. 

* Diamonds go like hot cakes,” said one of the 
men. ‘ The troubie is, we haven’t any large enough. 
There was a fat old lady in here yesterday who want- 
ed a bracelet, and she turned up her nose at every- 
thing we had. I ventured to say that there were no 
larger diamonds in the city than ours, when she 
pulled oft her glove and stuck her fist in my face.” 

* Look at those, sir!” she cried out. 

* By Jove, Gaylord, you should have seen the two 
rings she wore! The stones in them were as largeas 
the end of your finger, and as bright as the sun. I 
fairly winked.” 

“¢] want such diamonds as those,’ she said, and, 
turning her back on me, flounced out of the shop.” 

“She has probably strack oil,” said Gaylord, 
negligently. Then, looking round, ‘‘Where is 
Marvin?” 

* He hasn’t been in this morning,” was the reply. 
“T believe he’s gone up river for something or other. 
But I fancy he may be in search of his beautiful un- 
known.” 

The other looked inqairiagly. 

“We had quite a little romance acted Ee! last 
night,” said the salesman, laughing. ‘“ About eight 


4 o’elock. in the evening, one of the prettiest girls I 


ever saw rushed in with a look of such terror that we 
all saw some one must be affer her. She stood one 
instant iooking at the door, her bands clasped before 
her, and her lips apart, then turned and gave a 
searching glance all round, as if to choose which one 
she would tell her story to. She chose Marvin. 





She had been followed, she said, and had lost her 
way. She wanted a carriage to take her home, but 
had no money with her. If he would give her the 
money, she would leave an equivalent with him, and 
redeem it to-day. 

. © You know Marvin is soft, and,‘to tell the truth, 
we were all rather soft on that little girl. I know 
he would have emptied his purse into her hand, and 
seen her safe home besides, if he hadn’t been afraid 
of being laughed at. As it was, he pretended to be 
very cautious, and gave her the money only when 
she had given him a queer, long, silver rosary she 
had round her neck.” 

The listener started. ‘* What did he do with it?” 
he asked, hastily. ‘‘ Where is it?” 

“1 suppose he carried it off with him,” replied the 
other. ‘Why? Do you know anything about it?” 
“No; but [am making a collection of rosaries,” 
Gaylord replied, recovering his self-possession, “ and 
I never hear of a queer rosary but I want to get it. 
How did this look?” 

“It was long, and looked as if it might have silver 
enough in it to make one of the tallest coolers,” re- 
turned the salesman. ‘It wasaload. I didn’t ex- 
amine it; but Jameson did, and said that it was old 
and curious.” : 

“Where can he have put it?” asked Gaylord, 
excitedly. “I am really anxious to see it. I know 
@ lady who woald give any money for it, if it is 
curious.” 

* But it isn’t for sale,” was the reply. ‘“ Marvin 
wanted it, but the girl seemed quite anxious, and 
said she wouldn’t sell it for anything. It was an 
heirloom in her family.” 

“So Marvin wanted to buy it?” said the other, 
suspiciously. 

“Yes, He would have been glad of the chance to 
give her all the money he had. But it was of no 
use. She evidently means to keep it, and said she 
should come for it to-day. He told Carruth that if 
she should come before his return, he was to tell her 
that the rosary was safe, as he had taken it out with 
him, lest by any mistake it might be sold.” 

Gaylord set his teeth hard together as he turned 
away. “ What time do you say he will be back?” 
he asked, glancing over his shoulder. 

** About one or two o’clock, I should say,”’ was the 
answer. 

Gaylord glanced at his watch. It was now twelve. 
* Cursed villain!” he muttered, as he went out the 
door. “If he suspects, I’ll have his life! What else 
ishe so careful of it for? What else is he off for 
to-day?” 

He wandered up and down restlessly, keeping in 
sight of the door, and watcbing every one who en- 
tered. While he walked, a new suspicion entered 
his mind. 

“ Marvin is no more up river than fam. He spir- 
ited the girlaway somewhere last night. That’s the 
reason why she didn’t come home, But in that case, 
he might not be thinking of the rosary. Confound 
it! Why don’t he come? 

It was but an hour, but it seemed an age before he 
saw Marvin hurrying up the street. Gaylord was in 
the shop before him, strolling leisurely up and down, 
affecting not to notice the salesman when he came 
in. 

“ Has the girl been in after her rosary, Carruth?” 
Marvin asked of the man who had t:ken his place. 

‘* No,” said the other; “and she wont come. Peo- 
ple who borrow money on articles never do come to 
redeem them. You may regard that as a gift.” 

“O, she will come,” Marvin said, confidently, 
“* There were no symptoms of starvation about her, 
and she was too eager about the matter tu change so 
soon. If she had wanted to sell it, she had the 
chance, and could have had a good price.” 

Gaylord looked sharply but covertly at the man 
while he spoke, but could see no sign of excitement. 
Affecting not to have noticed what the two were say- 
ing, he approached them. 

* Show it to Gaylord,” said Carruth. 

Gaylord looked up inquiringly. ‘‘ Show me what?” 

Unbuttoning an inner pocket, Marvin took out the 
rosary, and held it so as to display its full length. 
 Isn’t it odd?” he said. ‘For my part, I should 
have preferred beads of agate or malachite on a silver 
chain; but still, this is wnique, and the work very 
fine. See how the links in the chain are girdled 
with ribs to match the ribs on the beads. It would 
seem that the workman has imitated the principal 
circles on the earth, at least, the equator and the 
tropics. The crucifix is, you see, a reliquaire, but 
without a relic. It opens very nicely under that rib 
at the edge.” 

“It is curious,” said Gaylord, stretching his hand 
to take the rosary. 

The other yielded it to him, and turned away to 
attend to a customer. 

Every pulse in Gaylord’s body leaped as at last he 
touched the coveted prize. He turned away slight- 
ly, to hide the reddening of his cheeks, and the 
sparkling of his eyes. All his attention seemed to be 
riveted upon the crucifix. 

“The figure is exquisitely done,” be said, when 
Marvin came back to him. ‘ But as a whole, it is 
more curious than beautiful. As you say, beads of a 
different sort would look better. I would like a lady 
friend of mine, who is a Uatholic, to see this. Would 
you be willing I should show it to her?” . 

‘*It was to be called for to-day,” Marvin said, 
“ and I couldn’t let it go out of my possession. Per- 
haps the owner would Jet you have it, if you should 
see her. And here she comes, now!” 

Gaylord turned quickly, and saw the face he ox- 


but had in it a brightness that still was not a smile. 
He almost gave voice to an expression of admiration, 
She was too beautiful to be looked upon with indif- 
ference. 

She approached Marvin, an inquiring look in her 
eyes. For answer, he smilingly held up the rosary. 
A smile brightened her lips at sight of it. 

**T am very grateful to you,” she said, earnestly, 
giving him his greenback, and receiving her heir- 
loom. 

“Tam most happy to have obliged you,” was the 
reply. ‘I hope you reached home safely.” 

She dropped her eyes, and a deep red burned in her 
cheeks. “I did,” she replied with a constraint which 
looked cold. Then, bowing again with another word 
of thanks, she was about going, when he arrested 
her. 
“T believe this gentleman wished to ask a favor of 

you?” he said. 

She looked coldly and distrustfually at the stranger. | 
“‘T would like to show that rosary to a lady friend 

of mine,” said Gaylord, with an insinuating smile. 

“ Perhaps you would kindly permit me to take it to 

her to-night, and return it to you to-morrow.” Then, 

seeing no sign of consent, he added, “ These gentle- 

men know me, and will answer for the safety of ~ 

rosary. I belong to the establishment.” 

**T have never let it out of my possession intes 

this time,” Virginia said, cold and embarrassed. ‘It 

is very valuable to me, and I am afraid of losing it.” 

* But you might trust it to the honor of a gentle- 

man,” said Gaylord, with some heat. 

Virginia looked at him with perfect calmness, ‘I 

have learned in the last few months, sir,” she said, 
‘* that some gentlemen have a different code of honor 
with poor people, from what they use in their own 
set.”’ 

“* Very well said!” exclaimed Marvin, astonished 
at the girl’s dignity. ‘But we can be guarantee for 
this gentleman, if you choose to oblige him.” 

‘*T may claim to be something of an acquaintance,” 
Gaylord said, recovering from his momentary embar- 
rassment. ‘1 have lately seen your stepmother, and 
spent a night in your former home, Mrs. Sargent 
wished me to see you.” 

“Ol! you are Mr. Markham!” Virginia said, 
brightening to asmile. ‘I was sorry not to see you. 
I got a letter from Mrs. Sargent yesterday, telling 
me of you. I will Jet you take the rosary with pleas- 
ure to show the lady; but you will excuse my want- 
ing it back to-morrow. It is all the article of any 
value that I have.” 

Mr. Gaylord bowed deeply to hide the rush of blood 
to his face, as she spoke the name of Markham, and 
uttered not a word. 

**T will come here to-morrow afternoon for the ro- 
sary,’ she said, and went out. 

The others stared at him. 
Marvin. 

“A freak of mine that I had forgotten,” said Gay- 
lord, laughing uneasily. ‘‘ One of the rustics mis- 
took me for a Mr. Markham he had seen somewhere, 
and I didn’t correct the mistake. It wasn’t a very 


“Markham!” said 


So saying, he turned away and walked toward the 
door, the rosary clasped in his shaking hand. He 
had it at last! 





BRITISH CROWN JEWELS. 

The jewels in the crown are thus summed up by 
Professor Tennant: “1 large ruby, irregularly pol- 
ished, 1 large broad-spread sapphire, 16 sapphires, 11 
emeralds, 4 rubies, 1363 brilliant diamonds, 1273 
rose diamonds, 147 table’ diamonds, 4 drop-shaped 
pearls, 273 pearls.” Barbot estimates the total value 
of the stones at 3,000,000 francs, or £120,000. 

The Prince of Wales’s Crown is of pure gold, plain, 
without jewels, is placed upon a velvet cushion in 


sort’s Crown is of gold, set with diamonds, pearis, 


William I!I. The queen-consort is always crowned 
by the Archbishop of York. The Queen’s Diadem, 


@’Este, consort of James II., at a cost of £110,000. 


as @ bracelet. 
history “is one long romance; but it is well authen- 
ticated at every step, as history seems never to have 
lost sight of this stone of tate from the days when 


the Delhi treasury from the conquest of Malway by 
Ala-nd-deen in 1304. 
among the jewels of Arungzebe, but had been reduc- 
ed by the unskillfulness of Hortensio Borgis from 
793 carats, to 186 carats—the weight it possessed at 
the Exhibition in 1851, Nadir Shah obtained pos- 
session of thie celebrated diamond by an artful trick. 
He gave back the prostrate empire of ‘India to his 
Tartar “kinsman,” and exchanged turbans with 
him, according to oriental custom, in token of ami- 


Light was in his cap, and so was gained by bis suze- 
rain. At last it came into the hands of Rupjeet 
Singh; and after the capture of Lahore, at the time 
of the Sikh mutiny, it was presented by Lord Dal- 
housie, in the name of the East India Company, to 
the queen, in 1850. 1n 1862, at a cost of £8000, it was 
recut as @ brilliant, and reduced from 186 to 1061 16 





pected tosee. It was no longer terrified or angry, 





history of the world, we get a modern brilliant, a 
mere lady’s bauble, of but second water, for it bas a 
grayish tinge, and besides this, inferior in weight to 
several. It was recut in about thirty-eight days, as 
a small steam-engine had been erected for the pur- 
pose; but the Pitt Diamond, by the old hand process, 
occupied two years. The Bramin sages have an he- 
reditary superstition touching the malign powers of 
thie stone, and the Russian war'and the sepoy mati- 
ny will not dispossess them of it. 

St. Edward’s Staff (weight nine pounds) is of b 
en gold, four feet seven inches in length, } 
by an orb (said to contain a fragment of the ie 
cross) and cross, and shod with a steel spike. St 

Edward’s staff is mentioned as used at the coronation 

of Edward V1., and at that of Mary. At the latter, 

the paten of St. Edward’s chalice was used; it is 

likewise mentioned under Henry VI. and VIII, be- 

ing a holy relic of great antiquity. In the account 

of the coronation of Queen Elinor, wife of Henry III. 

(about 1236), it is called a jewel of the king’s treasury 

of great antiquity. 

The Royal Sceptre, or Sceptre with the Cross, is of 
gold, set with rubies, emeralds and diamonds; the 

rose, shamrock and thistle have taken the place of 
the fleurs de lis, ‘ 

The Rod of Equity, or Sceptre with the Dove, is of 
gold, three feet seven inches long, surmounted with 

an orb, cross and dove, ornamented with diamonds, 
The Duke of Albemarle bore it at the coronation of 
Charles II., and the archbishop, when delivering it 
to the king, charged him to “ learn to make much of 
the godly, and to terrify the wicked; shew the way 
to those that go astray, offer thy hand to those that 
fall, repress the proud, lift up the lowly.” 

Besides the above, we have the ancient sceptre 
found in the wainecot of the old Jewel-house in 1814, 
and supposed to have belonged to Mary, queen of 
William III.; also one of gold, ornamented with 
large diamonds, and made for the coronation of the 
last-named queen; and a third of ivory, mounted in 
gold, with gold cross, and dove of white onyx, made 





Boleyn’s. 

The Orb is of gold, six inches in diameter, with 
bands set with diamonds and pearls; the gold cross 
is supported by a very large amethyst. Another orb, 
called the queen’s, is very like this, but smaller. The 


common on the imperial coins. B: 
Constantine fixed them in the right hand of the 
Apollo of Phidias. In Great Britain, its use is 
ascribed to King Alfred, but it certainly has been 
used from the time of the Confessor. 

The Curtana, or Pointless Sword of Mercy, also 
called the Sword of King Edward the Confessor. It 
is mentioned by both these names in Par 
under the year 1236, when detailing the | 
ceremonial of Henry Ill, In ancient times it vas 
the privilege of the Earls of Chester to bear this 
sword before the king. The Earl of Oxford carried 
it at the coronation of Charles 11. 

The Sword of Justice, temporal and ecclesiastical, 


H 
: 
E 






good joke, though.” » qj borne before the sovereigns at coronations. Of this, 


in the “ Inventory of the Regalia of King James the 
secrete Jewel-house within the Tower of London,” 
printed in Kalendars and Inventories of the Ex- 
chequer, it is written: “Item, one greate T'wo-hand- 
‘| ed Sworde, garnyshed with sylver and guylte, pre- 
sented to King Henry VIII. by the Pope.” The 
two-handed sword was in great i. vor in the sixteenth 
century, but is rarely seen after the close of the cen- 
tury, being superseded by the rapier. The Spadane, 
as it was called, could be only wielded by men of 
great strength and agility. 

The Armillez, or Coronation Bracelets, are of gold, 
chased with the rose, fleur de lis and harp, and 
edged with pearls. 

The Royal Spurs are of curiously wrought gold, and 
are used at coronations, At that of Charles II., we 


the House of Lords, before his reat, when ber majes- | read that the dean took the spurs from cff the altar, 
ty opens or prorogues parliament. The Queen-con- | aud delivered them to the Lord Great Chamberlain, 


who touched the king’s heels therewith, and forth- 


and other jewels, and was made for the queen of | with sent them back to the altar. 


We now come to a very interesting (though not in- 
trinsically valuable) portion of the Kegalia—namely, 





or Circlet of Gold, made for the coronation of Maria | the ampulla, or eagie of pure gold, used at corona- 


tions for the holy oil, which is poured from the beak 


Before describing the sceptres, we will take the | into the gold anointing spoon, which we shall notice 
Koh-i-noor diamond, exhibited with the Regalia, set | presently. This ampulla is said to have been brought 
As Professor Maskeleyne observes, its from Sens Abbey in France by Thomas a Becket. It 


will be remembered that, in 1164, after the quarrel of 
Becket and Henry II., the former fled to Sens, where 
he met the pope. He resided afterwards at the Ab 


Ala-ud-deen took ft from the rajahs of Mulwah, five | bey of Pontigny, but at the former place some of his 
centuries and a half ago, to the day when it became | vestments are preserved. At the coronation of Charles 
@ crown jewel of England.” Baber says it came into | 11., the king was anointed by the archbishop (the 


Dean ot Westminster holding the ampulla, and pour- 


It was seen by Tavernier | ing oil into the spoon), first in the palms of both his 


hands, in manner of a cross. The king was anointed 
on his breast, between his shoulders, on both his 
shoulders, the two bowings of his arms, and on the 
crown of his head. Tve anointing was dried up with 
fine linen, and the loops of bis shirt closed up by the 
Dean of Westminster. 

The Spoon (figured in Shaw’s Dresses and Decora- 
tions of the Middle Ages) bas been probably used in 


ty; but unfortunately for his vassal, the Mountain of | the coronation of our monarchs since the twelfth cen- 


tury. It is of pure gold, with four pearis in the 
broadest part of the bandle, and the bow! has an ele- 
gaut arabesque pattern engraved on it. The handle 
was originally decorated with enamel; bat this has 
been destroyed, leaving an uneven surface, 

The Gold Salt-cellar of State is set with jewels 
chased with grotesque figures in the form of a round 





carats. In place of the most ancient gem in the 


castle. 


for Maria d’Este, though often called Queen Anne 
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(From Lippincott’s Magazine.) 
THE GREAT FLOOD. 
4A GRANDMOTHER'S STORY. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIAN FITTS. 
How long ago was it? do you ask, little Benny? 
Sixty-one years, if it wesaday. It is June now; I 
was seventy-nine the tenth of last April; and that 
worst day of the Great Flood was on one other tenth 
of April, exactly sixty-one years before. It was my 
eighteenth birthday, too; I remember that as well 
as anything elev that happened. For that matter, I 
remember it all well enough; it’s not very likely I 
shall forget such a tine as that was until the sods 
cover me. Cowe here to my knee, Benny, and I'll 
tell you all adout it. 

The country was new then—not so new that the 
Indians or the wild animals troubled us much, for 
there were only a few of the Delawares very near us, 
and they were so much civilized that they cared for 
nothing but whiskey ; anu a stray wolf or catamount 
was all that troatled our pigs and chickens. When 
I say it was a new country, | mean that # was pretty 
mach all wouds, with very few settlements, and not 
many people in thew. They were mostly along the 
tanks of this river, for ost every one was lumber- 
ing or rafting; and that was what brought fatner 
here from Vermont. Mother died away up among 
the Green Mountains; and it always seemed to me 
as if he couldn’t bear the old homestead atter that. 
He grew very restless and uneasy; and one day he 
came hume early in the afternoon and ssid to me— 

* Daughter, | have a chance to sell the place at a 
bargain. Shall Il doit? This hasn’t been much like 
home ty me for two months: I think I’m wanting 
new scenes and new faces to blunt the grief I have 
for her that’s left us. Shall we go to Pennsylvania, 
Bessy? I’ve a plan to go int» the lumber trade; and 
mayhap 1’ll make so much money in a year or two 
that we'll go to Philadelphia, and you'll be a lady 
the rest ut your days. Stall we go, Bess?” 

Poor father! Tue dear, kind soul lived and died 
with the wish nearcet his heart to make ne a fine 
lady. I’m thankful that he never saw it accomplish- 
ed; but he did see me become a useful woman, and, 
I hope and trust, a good wite and mother. Huw that 
happened, little Bunny, is the story that I’m telling 
you now. 

Le k trom the north window, there, boy: I’d come 
and look with you, but my rheumatism is bad to- 
day. No matter. D» you see that long point of land, 
a mile up stream, that runs out into the river? Yes? 
Well—look a little cluser at it. Farthest from the 
shore it apreads out into an acre of good, high land, 
but the narrow neck that jvius that to the shore is 
commonly almost as low as the bed of the stream. 
There are great bigh stepping-stones across it now, 
that father laid tuere when we first came; and we 
used to walk drysiod over them when the spring 
rains bad raised the river. 1 remember but one soli- 
tary time when the water covered the stepping-stones 
as well as the neck uf land; and that was at the time 
of the great @ od. 

Qar little house was built on that high land, out in 
the middle ef the river—a two-story trame affair, 
with two rooms down stairs and two rooms up; and, 
after all, it took all the neighbors to raise the roof. 
It was an odd notin of father’s, putting it there; he 
used to say that the day would come when he could 
sell off valuable water-privil:ges all around his acre. 
That day hasn’t come yet, Benny; but sometimes, 
when I think of poor, dear father, and all bis plans 
and schemes for me, and of what has happened, I 
really think that something like Providence put it 
into his heart to fancy that queer little corner out 
there in the river, aud to build our house there. I 
an going to tell you what | mean right away. 

After the little house was built aud furnished, I 
stayed at home and kept it, and father took to the 
woods with the loggers. He led a bard enough lite 
from that time out till he died; summer and winter 
he was at work witu his wen--sometimes at the log- 
gers’ camp, then bauling the lugs to the_river and 
rafting them down tv the bay, where he sold them 
to the contractors. There were weeks when he 
wouldn’t be at home @ day but Sunday; but when 
he was rafting, I o'ten heard his shout on the river, 
and could see him waviug his hat from the ratt as it 
went slowly down the stream with the current. IL 
hope [ was @ good daughter in those days; I tried my 
Inet te keep the house neat and tidy, and mended 
his clothes; and regularly once a day 1 cvoked a 
great mess, which was taken up hot to the loggers’ 
camp in a great tin pail that was got from the city. 

I was lonesome-like often enough, fur there were 
whole days that I did not see a human being to ex- 
change a word with, but Ben Sample, who 'most 
always came for the dinner. Heigho! It’s lung 
enough ago that I’m telling you of; and handsome 
Ben Sample was then hardly twenty-one. [ don’t 
know, my boy, but the lads are as handsome, and 
sprightly, and as good now as they were threescore 
years ago: if [say not, it may be because | see them 
through an old woman’s eyes, and that I can’t see 
the charm that I could once. However that is, I 
know I never saw so fine a lad, every way, as that 
one was. He was not over tall, nor yet short: he 
was of middling height, with broad shoullers and 
big hands, and was.as strong as any two of the men 
—so father said. He had curly chestnat hair, and 
red and white cheeks, like a girl, though sunburnt; 
and his teeth shone so when he laughed (and that 
was often) that anybody would have liked him. And 
then he was so honest and so clever, and so kind and 








obliging, that before I had sech him many times I 
came to like him right well; and one day I happened 
to say to father that I thought Ben Sample was an 
excellent lad, and that I wished I could have more 
of his company. I never saw father look so stern all 
of a sudden, as he did then; andI never heard him 
speak so stern, either. 

“ Better leave him in his place, Bessy,” he said, 
very quick and sharp-like. “ He’s naught but a 
poor lamberhan, after all, and he’s not likely to be 
aught else. Don’t be tender with him, daughter; I 
bid you not. If you’ve felt any too kind to him, yoa 
must check it in time. Have little to say to him, 
daughter; it’s your father’s wish.” 

Poor Ben! There had been no talk of love between 
us before this morning, and I do not know that I had 
thought of him at all as a lover; but by-and-by, 
after a few weeks more, when I had tried hard to 
obey my father’s command and treat him coldly, he 
lingered one day over the great tin pail long enough 
to press my hand and whisper basbfully to me, 
“Dear Bessy!” I snatched my hand away and 
looked hard at him, and told him that he must never 
say nor do that again. He left me, looking as griev- 
ed as I ever saw another mortal look; and when he 
was gone I went out to the log-seat by the river, and 
cried as though my heart would break. I did not 
know my feelings till then, but if Ben Sample could 
have seen me that half hour! 

Ben did not come with the great pail after that; 
another man took his place, and things went on in 
the old lonely way all the rest of the winter and 
through the next spring. It was in the first week in 
March, I think, of that year, that father brought 
young Mr. Cardle to the house. Young Mr. Cardle 
was the only son of old Jacob Cardle the millionaire, 
who lived in Philadelpbia, and who was contracting 
with father for ali his logs for years to come. The 
old man meant that young Jacob should succeed him 
in busiuess in a few months; and he thought it 
would be an excellent thing to send him up into the 
logger’s country for a while, to get him acquainted 
with the different kinds of lumber, and the processes 
of cutting it and getting it to market. 
thought it would be a good thing for himself to en- 
tertain him at the house while he remained; and so, 
for the next five weeks, they were regularly at 
home morning and night, sleeping in the house, and 
spending the day in the woods or on the river. But 
it wasn’t hard to see that young Mr. Cardle grew 
tired of this very soon; and presently be began to 
come back to the hou-e in the middle of the day, and 
fish or shoot in the neighborhood until night 

You’! want to know what kind of a man he was, 
boy. He was pale and slender, handsome enough 
for those that like such beauty as that in men; and 
rather foppish with his diamond ring and his silky 
mustache. He was very polite too, and he would 
talk and chatter as city folks can; but I never 
thought there was much heart or good-feeling in 
anything he said or did. Yet he seemed to like me 
from the first; and poor father whispered to me ten 
times, if he did once, “ Play thy cards shrewdly, 
Bessy, and thou’lt catch him! He’ll make thee a 
lady, girl, and a rich one!” And stranger things have 
happened, I know, than my marrying him would 
Lave been: surely, affairs were rapidly drifting 
toward it; and I had almost succeeded in crushing 
the thought of Ben Sample out of my heart, and in 
playing the part that my father wished me to play to 
young Mr. Cardle (for I never could have persuaded 
myself to love him), when that fateful tenth of April 
came that brought my eighteenth birthday and the 
Great Flood together. 

The river had been rising slowly for a week before 
it, and there had been much rain with us. We heard 
reports of tremendous rains in the mountains two 
bundred miles north of us, which lasted for days and 
days; and the river continued to rise steadily and 
slowly, though up to that day it was not over the 
stepping-stones across the neck. On the morning of 
the tenth the rain came down at first steadily, and 
Mr. Cardle thought he would not leave the house. 
Father went over to the camp after breakfast, saying 
that he would return, as usual, toward night; and 
80 we two spent the day alone together. I tried to 
talk with him and to interest him, but he was restive 
and uneasy, and haif the time was idly turning over 
leaves, or drumming with his fingers on the window- 
panes. It was about the middle of the afternoon, 
when I was wondering what [I should do next (and 


Mr. Cardle turned short around to me from the 
window and said, very abruptly: 

“I’m going back to the city to-morrow, Beasy. I 
want to know if I can come back here in three 
months—that’ll be the middle of July—and make 
you my wife?” 

I looked straight at him, and said not a word, but 
O, my boy, how I did think of Ben! 

**1’m rich enough for both of us, and to spare,” he 
went on; “and you’re everything that [ want in a 
wife. You know you’re handsome, Bessy, and I sup- 
pose youare good. Will you marry me when I come 
again?” 

I never thought of myself or of my own feelings: I 
put all thoughts of Ben out of my head, remembered 
my father, and said “* Yes”—nothing more. I don’t 
know whether Mr. Cardle would have kissed me or 
not: he had no chance; for hardly had I spoken that 
word when there was a knock at the door, and I 
opened it to admit—Ben Sample himeelf! 

We were all three of us-rather ill at ease for a mo- 
ment. Mr. Cardle knew Ben, I suppose, and must 
have heard something about his old feeling for me, 
for he stepped back to the window and frowned, 


Father 





never speaking or nodding to Ben, who stood there 
with his hat twirling in his bands, awkward and 
abashed. He only found his tongue when I asked 
him to sit down, and then he said: 

“Nay, I can’t stop. I only came to bring your 
father’s message that he wont be home to-night. 
The rise in the river has broken loose the great raft 
up at Logan’s Ford, that was to have been floated 
down to-morrow, and he’s gone up with all hands to 
moor it. He can’t be here to-night.” 

That was awkward news for me. I had never 
thought of staying in that lonely place without 
father; and it wae little consolation to think of Mr, 
Cardle as a protector. Just as I had a question on 
my tongue, Ben spoke again. 

* You don’t know how fast the river is rising,” he 
said. “ Out on the stones the water is almost up to 
the tops of my boots, and seems to be rising higher.” 

‘Do you think there is any danger in etaying here 
to-night?” I asked, in some alarm. 

“*Maybe not,” he answered, doubtfally; ‘‘ but I 
never knew the river to be so high before.” 

“ Ben, Ben, what shall Ido?” I took no thought 
at all of Mr. Cardle, and felt no safety except from 
the presence of Ben. ‘ Didn’t father send any other 
word?” 

** None at all.” 

“And wont you stay?” 

“After what has happened, Bessy? I shouldn’t 
think you’d wish it.’ Then he must have seen how 
grieved and sorry I looked, and how alarmed I felt, 
for be added, right away: 

** Yes, I will stay, Bessy, if you wish it, though I 
trust and believe there’s no danger.” 

I thanked him with a look, and before I could say 
anything more, Mr. Cardle spoke. 

“Do you think there is any danger of the river 
unsettling the bouse?”’ he asked. 

‘It surely will, if it rises high enough,” Ben re- 
plied. ‘“ Hark! hear that!” 

Generally, when the door was open, we could hear 
@ faint ripple of the current, but it now had a hoarse, 
loud sound that was new to me. Ben looked dubi- 
ous as he heard it. 

“TI don’t like that,” he said. 
see.” 

He was not gone three minutes, and he came back 
with his face full of trouble. 

“The water is within twenty feet of the door,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I don’t suppose I could wade from here to 
the bank. We must leave here at once, and when 
you’re safe, I’ll come back and save some of the 
things. If the water gains like this, all this floor 
will be under in an hoor.” 

He went out again: I knew for what. The west 
foundation-wall of the house was next the river, and 
father always kept a skiff tied there. I understood, 
trom what Ben eaid, that he meant to take the skiff 
round to the front and take us tothe shore. I was 
putting on my hood and shaw! when he came back. 
His face was as pale as ashes, and he never noticed 
me at first, but looked all round the room and into 
father’s chamber. 

‘* Where’s that fellow Cardle?” he asked. I bad 
not noticed that he was gone: he had been standing 
by the window just before Ben went out the last 
time. “I thought it,” Ben cried; and his face look- 
ed half sorry, half mad. ‘‘ Bessy, do you know what 
has happened? The skiffis gone, and that man with 
it.” 

I looked, terrified, into his face, and then followed 
him to the door and looked out with him. It was 
almost night, but what there was of daylizht left, 
showed us a mad, white-capped torrent of water 
rushing through the channel between us and the 
shore—so near to us that we could have stepped off 
the lower step into it—and roaring and whirling in a 
way that was fearful to see. The rain had ceased, 
and I didn’t see how it could be that the river could 
rise 80; but I understood it afterwards, when they 
told me that it was all owing to a sudden thaw up in 
the mountains, that had melted the snow in the 
gorges and poured bundreds of new streams into the 
river all at once. We looked a moment, and then 
came back into the room. I was afraid, I suppose; 
but not so much so as I thought at first. Somehow I 
felt a sense of security with Ben Sample there that 
robbed the situation of all the terrors it would have 
had without him. I bardly thought of Jacob Cardle, 
and how mean and heartless he was to abandon us 


“Let me go out and 


! 80, and deprive us of the means of safety, when Ben 
thinking a little of poor Ben Sample, | believe), that | 


wanted to save us all together. ‘‘ Ben will save me!”’ 
was allI could think of; and I suppose I repeated 
the words to myself a hundred times. Once I must 
have spoken them aloud, for he said: 

“I will, Bessy—God willing. I will pray for 
strength that I may.” 

He knelt there on the floor and prayed, and I knelt 
beside him, and took one of his hands in both of 
mine. When we arose, we heard the first low wash- 
ing of the water against the east side of the house, 
mingled with the louder rushing and brawling of the 
torrent beyond. When it grew so dark that I could 
not see Ben’s face, I lit a candle; and we sat there 
together in silence, I holding his hand. My heart 
was too full for speech, and Ben said nothing but a 
word of comfort now and then. 

“ There’s nothing for us to do but to stay here and 
hope for the best,” he told me once. And then he 
added, ‘‘ While there’s a hope, and when there’s 
none, J'li not leave you, Bessy.” 

Dear, noble Ben! I wanted to throw myself on his 
breast and tell him my secret, but something pre- 
vented me—I don’t know what—and I only pressed 
the hand that I held. 

There was no slackening to the river: it rose higher 





and higher every moment, and by ten o’clock the 
water was over the floor where we stood. Ben had 
carried the trunks, and the things I thought most 
of, up stairs; and we then took to the sécond story. 
Here we stayed for two hours more, I listening all 
the time for the sound of oars or voices, for I hoped 
that father would come and take us off. Midnight 
came and I grew impatient, and complainingly asked 
Ben if he could tell why father did not come and 
rescue us. 

“I’m afraid I can, Bessy,” he answered, with a 
grave tace. “The great raft went down the river 
two hours ago: I heard the voices of the men shout- 
ing, and 1 don’t doubt your father is carried away 
with the rest. But don’t be afraid: they’re ail safe, 
I hope, and will get to shore when morning comes.” 

I couldn't help crying when he told me that, and I 
nestled up to him as if I had been a child, and he put 
his strong arm around me. It was not long after 
this that we felt the house settling and tipping, and 
not much longer when it careened half-way over, 
and was whirled away into the river by the torrent 
that had been undermining the foundations. That 
was an awful hour, my lad! Ben held one arm 
around me, and with the other hand grasped the 
window-sill, while he braced his feet in the corner of 
the room; and the rising and falling of the poor 
wreck under us, as the heady current swept us along, 
gave me at first the feeling that we were going 
straight to the bottom. The wind moaned outside, 
the water beat against the planks, and the beams 
cracked and gaped as though the poor old house was 
all falling apart. Long before daylight, we both saw 
that it was settling down deeper and deeper into the 
water, which rose over the upper floor; and when 
Ben had succeeded in knocking out the scuttle, he 
dragged me out on the roof—how, I don’t know. I 
only know that he did it, and that but for him my 
drowned body would have floated there in that old 
wrecked house when the morning came. 

And I don’t know much about how the rest of that 
dreadful night passed. Ben sat up on the ridge-pole, 
and held me by main strength; and in the cold and 
the darkness I believe I slept: certainly I forgot 
where I was for a long time, and forgot 1 was ould, 
too. But then I didn’t know, until I woke up at 
broad daylight, that Ben had taken bis coat off, aud 
pat it around mysboulders, The house had sunk so 
low that oue of the eaves was tipped clear out of wa- 
ter, and the other was three feet under. We were 
drifting slowly down the centre of the stream: the 
shore was about a mile off on either side, aud there 
was not a sail nora sign of help in sight. I looked 
at Ben, perfectly hopeless and calm in my despair, 
and he looked back with hope and courage. 

* There’s one hope yet, Bessy,” he said, cheerily; 
and his finger pointed to an object floating ten roda 
behind us—an object the sight of which filled my 
heart with gratitude to God, that he had heard and 
thus answered our prayers. It was my father’s skiff, 
with the oars lying in the bottom of it, following 
along in our track, as if to save usa from destruction! 
I understood at once how it was: Jacob Cardle had 
drawn it upon the shore after deserting us, and the 
rise of tbe flood had carried it out; and, falling into 
the strong current of the neck, which set towards 
the middle of the stream, it had followed usall night. 
Ben looked wistfully at it, and measured with his 
eye the distance to it. The roof to which we clung 
was alternately sinking and swaying, and the water 
sucked and eddied ominously around it. 

* This old thing can’t swim many moments longer,” 
he said. ‘ Can you hold on here alone, Bessy, while 
I swim out to the skiff and bring it to you?” 

He did not wait for me to reply, but lifted me to 
the place where he had sat, and showed me how to 
grasp the bare rafter, where the boards had been 
strained off. When he had done this, he stopped, 
just as he was going to let himself off into the water, 
and looking at me with a tender, mournfa! look that 
I can never forget—no, not if I should live to be 
twice fourscore—he said: 

** You'll be safe in ten minutes, I hope: may God 
speed me, for your sake! Yetif anything should 
happen to either of us, that we shouldn’t meet again 
in this world, 1 must tell you now, Bessy, that no- 
body has loved you as I have—that nobody loves you 
now asi do. Believe me, dear, for it is true.” 

“TI know it, Ban—I know it!” I sopbed; and I put 
my face to his. 

He bent over and kissed me, with such a look of 
mighty surprise and overwhelming joy as I don’t be- 
lieve any man ever had before; and crying out, 
** Hold hard, Bessy—hold fast, girl!” he jamped into 
the river and struck out for the skiff. 

I did not tell him when he left me that my hands 
were cold, almost numb; and I held tight to the 
rafter and watched him, while the pain in my poor 
hands and arms was distressing me sorely. I saw 
him reach the skiff, and balance himself, and labor 
carefully over its side to get in without overturning 
it; and when he had accomplished this my strength 
was almost gone. My hands were giving, slipping: I 
made one.last spasmodic effort to retain my hold, and 
shouted wildly to Ben. I heard the plash of oars, 
and his loud, cheery voice encouraging me: darkness 
overtook me as my hands slipped their grasp. 
Clatching at the shingles, I slid downward, down, 
but not to my watery grave. The skiff shot past me. 
Ben Sample’s arm snatched me from my peril, and I 
lay safely in the bottom of the boat, while his stout 
arms rowed me towards the shore. 

“ Look there!” he exclaimed; and 1 looked my last 
at the poor old house. The roof heaved and settled, 
the waters washed up over it, and it sank in a wild 
whirlpool that sucked it down. 
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That was the last of our danger. We got to the 
shore and found a house; and before night we had a 
chance to take a schooner up the river. In a day or 
two father came up with most of his men; and such 
a meeting as we had! The raft bad been carried off 
by the flood, as Ben thought, and twoof the men 
had perished by drowning. And when I told him 
the true story of our night im the house afloat, he 
took Ben by the hand, with tears in his eyes, and 
begged his pardon for thinking that anybody could 
be better than such a brave, nuble fellow as he had 
proved himself. 

“And eapecially that cowardly sneak, Cardle,”’ fa- 
ther added, with a savage slap of his hand on his 
knee. “Plague take me! what a fool I would be, 
sometimes, if 1 had my own way!” 

As tor Jacob Cardle, I never heard a syllable more 
of him. I never wanted to. I am not sorry that I 
met him, for he served to show me the difference be- 
tween Ben Sample and the little creatures the world 
of fashion and wealth calls men. 

Welladay! It’smanya long year since then; it’s 
many @ long year that I lived as the happy wife of 
that same Ben Sample; and it’s not many since God 
teok him home before me. How old are you, little 
Benny? Nine, indeed! Then he died just nine 
years ago: you were named for him, boy, for you 
were born the morning that he died. He was your 
own grandfather, little Ben; and I can give you no 
better wish than that you may be as brave, as strong 
and as good a man as was he. 
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THE GULF STREAM. 

There is a river in the ocean; in the severest 
droughts it never fails, and in the mightiest floods it 
never overflows its banks, and ite bottoms are of cold 
water, while its current is of warm. The Gulf of 
Mexico is its fountain, and its mouth is in the Arctic 
Seas. It isthe Gulf Stream. There is in the world 
no other such majestic flow of waters. Its current 
is more rapid than the Mississippi or the Amazon, 
and its volame more than a thousand times greater. 
Its waters, as far out from the gulf as the Carolina 
coast, are of an indigo blue. They are so distinctly 
marked that their line of junction with the common 
sea water may be traced by the eye. Otten one-half 
of the vessel may be seen floating in the Gulf Stream 
water, while the other half is in the common water 
of the sea; so sharp is the line, and such is the want 
of affinity between those waters, and such, too, the 
reluctance, so to speak, on the part of those of the 
Gulf Stream to mingle with the common Water of 
the sea. The hottest water in the Gulf Stream is 
also the lightest. As it rises to the top it is cooled 
both by evaporation and exposure, when the surface 
is replenished by fresh supplies of hot water from be- 
low. Thus, in a winter’s day, the water at the sur- 
face of the Gulf Stream off Cape Hatteras, may be at 
80 degrees, and at the depth of 500 fathoms (3000 feet), 
as actual observations show, the thermometer will 
stand at 57 degrees. Following the stream thence off 
the Capes of Virginia, 120 miles, it will be foand— 
the water thermometer having been carefully noted 
all the way—that it now stands a degree or two less 
at the surface, while all below is cooler. In other 
words, the stratum of water at 57 degrees, which was 
3000 feet below the surface off Hatteras, has, in a 
course of 120 or 130 miles in a horizuntal direction, 
ascended vertically 600 feet; that is, this stratum has 
run uphill with an ascent of five or six feet to the 
mile. One of the benign offices of the Gulf Stream is 
to convey heat from the Gulf of Mexico and to dis- 
pense it in regions beyond the Atlantic. ° 








THE WAY TO BLANKET HORSES. 

But few persons comparatively understand how to 
apply a blanket to a horse to prevent him from con- 
tracting acold. We frequently see the blanket fiulded 
double and across the animal’s back, leaving those 
parts of the body which need protection entirely ex- 
posed to the cold. 

Those parts of the body of a horse which surround 
the lungs require the benefit of a blanket in prefer- 
ence to its flanks and rump. When we are exposed 
to acurrent of cold air, to guard against any injury 
from contracting cold, we shield our shoulders, neck, 
chest and back. If these parts be protected, the 
lower part of the body will endure a degree of cold 
more intense, without any injury to the body, than if 
the lungs were not kept warm with suitable covering. 
The same thing holds good in the protection of 
horses. The blanket should cover the neck, withers 
and shoulders, and be brought around the breast and 
buttoned or buckled together as closely as a man 
buttons his overcoat when about to face a driving 
storm. Let the lungs of a horse be well protected 
with a heavy blanket, and he will seldom contract a 
cold, even if the hindmost parts of his body are not 
covered. Many of our best teamsters protect the 
breasts of their horses by a piece of cloth about two 
feet square, hanging down from the lower end of the 
collar. This is an excellent practice in cold weather, 
as the most important part of the animal is constant- 
ly sheltered from the cold wind, especially when trav- 
elling towards a strong current. The forward end of 
horse blankets should be made as close around the 
breast of a horse as our garments fit our bodies. 
Most horses take cold as men, if not blanketed while 
standing after exercising sufficiently to produce per- 
spiration. S» long as the horse is kept in motion, 
there is little danger of his suffering from cold; but 
allow him to stand for a few minutes without a blan- 
ket to pr tect his shoulders and lungs, and he will 
take cold sooner than men. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the worid.) 





DISTRICT VISITATIONS. 

The several District Deputies are diecharging the 

duties of their office with zealand fidelity, under the 
direction of our present excellent Grand Master, who 
has by his wise and judicious management infused 
a@ new interest into the Order throughout the State. 
We have had the satistaction of being present, on 
several occasions, where M. W. D. D. G. M. Tracy P. 
Cheever, in the Third Masonic District, made his 
annual visitation, and have been much struck by the 
impressiveness of his instructions. Basing his re- 
marks upon the fact that Masonry was the broadest 
institution in the world, regarding its aspect toward 
mankind and society, it was imperative that the 
grand ideal it presented of fraternity and love should 
be exemplified in action. The fraternity to be sus- 
tained, comprehended all of the human family, ir- 
respective of creed or party, and in this fact was to 
be seen the impossibility of its ever becoming prosti- 
tuted to party or sectarian purposes, but it was nec- 
essary, in the lite, to be true to the principle of the 
Order, and show by action the value of the institution 
which we honor. The moral principles of the Order 
were to be impressed by symbols, and these, he in- 
structed the Lodges, by direction of the Grand Mas- 
ter, they were to observe strictly according to the old 
landmarks, to which he would have them return, to 
the minutest fact, even to the color of the officers’ 
wands of office. He instructed them, also, especially, 
not to neglect their representation in the Grand 
Lodge—not tor the sake of that body, but of their 
own, and not as a favor granted them, but as a right 
and privilege, the results of legislation by which 
might affect their deepest interest. The visitation of 
the Districts the Grand Master leaves to his Depu- 
ties, and in D. D. G. M. Cheever he has an able and 
efficient officer, who will fully carry out his behests. 
He is exceedingly popular with the Craft, every- 
where, and carries to his work a ripe scholarship and 
@ dear love of the Order, that, informed by speech, 
renders his visits more desirable and his counsels re- 
spected. His suggestion regarding the Grand Lodge 
is worthy of all remembrance, because some great 
errors have been committed through failure to at- 
tend to this primary duty. Every Lodge should see 
that its representation is complete in the Grand body, 
and thus in the event of unpleasant or ill-advised 
legislation, they can make no complaint of want of 
knowledge or opportunity. 





TEMPEST IN A TEAPOT. 

Were our Masonic readers not astonished,the other 
day, when they saw a report in the Journal that an 
anti-secret-society meeting had been held in North 
Wrentham? There being no North in Masonry, it is 
supposed there was some intention in having the 
meeting called there. But whether the place is one 
of darkness or not, the proceedings were dark 
enough, intellectually. There was not a ray of intel- 
ligence—not a spark struck out to enliven the gener- 
al gloom of the occasion, and if the Judases of the 
scene didn’t go and hang themsclves, it was that they 
couldn’t see themselves as others might see them, 
because of the dark atmosphere about them. A 
Rev. Blanchard, from the West, was the principal 
manipulator, and danced the puppets. He made a 
speech, the principal argument of which was that 
Masonry was wrong because its belief in one supreme 
God contradicted the Orthodox creed, and he re- 
garded it and its practices as opposed to Christianity. 
He urged the churches to oppose it, as they would 
heathenism, as it was a Christless, pagan creed, and 
a self-projecting worship, and was even more dan- 
gerous than popery. How a minister, when he starts 
about it;can lie! It comes as natural to him as roll- 
ing off alog. He said other things equally true, but 
this must suffice, and every Christian Mason will at 
once see the correctness of what he said. 

There were other ministers there, never heard of 
outside of their own parishes, Rev. I. N. Tarbox, 
who perhaps has no parish, as none is named, and 
Rev. N. 8S. Dickinson of Foxboro’, both piously 
malignant in their tones, but harmless. A Mr. Sam- 
uel D. Green, hailing from Chelsea, was th 
speaker, the four named, we understand, with the 
officers of the meeting forming the entire active con- 
vention, a few others being there from curiosity. But 
who is Samuel D. Green of Chelsea? Invisible 
Green would best describe him, and if he lives in 
Chelsea, he is not, we think, known to the assessors, 
certainly not to Masons. His explanation of the 
oaths and obligations of the first four degrees must 
have been rich. It is a wonder that the canonized 
bones of William Morgan did not appear to bless his 
successors in their glorious work of detraction and 
misrepresentation. It is a wonder, too, that the par- 
ticipants do not quake vu’ nights for fear of the bloody 
Masons that may be watching to immolate them; 
though their societies, perhaps, might be glad to be 
relieved of bores. 

A resolation, offered by Rev. Blanchard, closed the 








farce. It was as follows: 


Resolved, That in our deliberate j ment the 
Pilgrim Society ought at once to take u 
stone of the Pilgrim Monument at ioe 
remove from the cavity of the fpr ad 
which the names of the Grand Lod ‘n 
this State, with its grand officers, a appear en those - 
of the Governor of Massachusetts and the President 
pot the United States; and that all imprints and: in- 
cena of the sect ot Freemasons should be erased, 
w, from all our public beeps and mona- 
Ae as subversive of the idea of popular govern- 
ment, and tending to make y the religion 
of the State. 


Why didn’t they inclade Bunker-Hill Monument 
while they were about it? 

We really beg our readers’ pardon tor publishing 
this, and thus giving publicity to the obscure actors, 
but they need be under no apprehension about the 
spasm. There will be no opportunity to become a 
martyr for the suke of Masonry. 
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COURTESY TO STRANGERS. 

There should be some requirement to quicken and 
give activity to politences towards strangers who 
visit the Lodges in Maseachusetts. There is a sad 
want of courtesy in our Lodges, in regard to the re- 
ception of visitors, that does not spring from any 
natural want of courtesy, but from indifference. A 
stranger presents himeelf, his claim is allowed, and 
he is introduced (?) by being permitted to enter, 
when he is suffered to find a seat, as he best can, and 
is as unknown as if he were in China. No notice is 
taken of him; he forms no acquaintance; and goes 
away, satisfied perhaps, but not so much so as he 
would have been had he been received differently. 
In Lodges outside of Massachusetts, the stranger is 
led in and fermally introduced, by name, to the W. 
M., who in turn presents him to the Lodge, stating 
the place whence he comes, and then he is invited to 
take a seat. During intermission he is introduced to 
the brethren, and is made comfortable by attentions 
that he as a stranger appreciates, and goes away bet- 
ter satisfied with himself and the Order he represents. 
This gives dignity and importance to a visit. The 
brother, if he is distinguished, will receive the at- 
tention as a tribute; if not distinguished, it will be 
an event in the humble brother’s life, full of pleasant 
reflection ever after. 





BOSTON ENCAMPMENT. 

The 64th annual Assembly of the Boston Encamp- 
ment of Knights Templars was holden at the Tem- 
ple October 20th, and the following-named officers 
were elected tor the ensuing year: 

William Sayward, E. 0. 
Henry Endicott, Gen. 

* Gideon Haynes, Capt. Gen. 
Rev. J. T. Robinson, P. 
Edward A. White, Treasurer. 
J. Francis Lotts, Recorder. 
Samuel Mason, Jr., 8. W. 

Z. H. Thomas, Jr., J. W. 

Seranus Bowen, Sw. B. 

A. K. Bryer, St. B. 

Jas. H. Upham, Warder. 

E. J. Long, J. L. Stevenson, Jos. N. Pierce, Jr., 
Capt. Guards. 

Geo. H. Pike, Sentinel. 

Eben F. Gay, Armorer. 

The new officers were installed by Grand Master 
W. W. Baker. A very efficient delegate of St. John’s 
Commandery, Philadelphia, was present, and ap- 
peared quite impressed with the services. 


. 





GRAND COMMANDERY OF THE STATE OF NEW 
York.—The annual conclave of the Grand Com- 
mandery of Knights Templars of the State of New 


October, and the following officere were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

Sir Henry Clay Preston, Binghamton, R. E. Gr, 
Com.; Sir George Babcock, Troy, V. E. Dep. Gr, 
Com.; Sir Robert N. Brown, Buffalo, E. Gr. Gener- 
alissimo; Sir Frank L. Stowell, Olean, E. Gr. Capt. 
Gen. ; Sir John G. Webster, Palmyra, E. Gr. Prelate; 
Sir Wm. B. Crandall, Rochester, E. Gr. Sen. War.; 
Sir Mead Belden, Syracuse, E. Gr. Jan. War.; Sir 
John 8. Perry, Troy, E. Gr. Treasurer; Sir Robert 
Macoy, New York, E. Gr. Recorder; Sir A. E. Lytle, 
Auburn, E. Gr. St. Bearer; Sir Charles Roome, New 
York, E. Gr. Sw. Bearer; Sir Robert Black, Brook- 
lyn, E. Gr. Warder; Sir Jos. B. Chaffee, Bingham- 
ton, E. Gr. Lecturer; Sir Thos. L. Morris, Utica, E. 
Gr. Sentinel. 





Newport, R. 1.—At the meeting of the Rhode 
Island Sovereign Consistory of Sublime Princes of 
the Royal Secret, 32, held at Newport, R. I., the 
following Illustrious brethren were duly elected to 
preside over its deliberations for the ensuing three 
years: 

Nathan H. Gould, 33 Ill. Com.-in-Chief; Henry D. 
DeBlois, 32, ist Lieut. Com.; Henry J. Hudson, 32, 
2d Lieut. Com.; Gilbert Chase, 32, M. of S. Gr. Or.; 
H. W. Pray, 32, G. Chan.; Jobn Fadden, 32, G. Sec. 
K. of S.; Stephen Gould, 32, G. Treasurer; James 
B. Brayton, 32, G. Eng. & A.; R. 8. Franklin, 32, G, 
Hosp. Bro.; J. G. Topham, 32, G. M. of C.; Ara 
Hildreth, 32, G. St. B.; Samuel T. Melville, 32.G, 
Capt. of G.; J. G. Spingler, 32, G. Sentinel. 

At a meeting of the Van Rennselaer Lodge of Per- 
fection, the following officers were elected to the sev- 
eral offices: 

Ill, Nathan H. Gould 33, T. P. G. M.; H. D. 





DeBiois, 32, H. T. D. G. M.; Gilbert Chase, 32, Ven. 


York, was holden in Buffalo on the 5th and 6th of 


8. G. W.; John Fadden, 32, Ven. Jd. G. W.; H. J. 
Hudson, 32, G. Orator; Stephen Gould, 32, G. Treas- 
uref; H. W. Pray, 32,G. Sec. K. of 8.; J. B: Bray- 
ton, 32, G. M. of ©,; R, 8. Franklin, 32, G. Capt. of 
G.; J. G. Topham, 32, G. Hosp, Bro.; J. G. Spingler, 
32, G. Tiler. 





CHARLESTOWN, Mass.—The following is «@ list of 


Mass. : 

Edward P, Tourtellott, W. M.; John C. Marden, 
8. M.; Charles R. Whitney, J. W.; Geo. P. Kettell, 
Treasurer; Geo. H. Marden, Secretary; Wm. H. 
Studley, 8S. D.; Wm. H, Crowell, J. D.; John B, 
Whitney, 8S. 8.; Wm. H. Damon, J. 8.; Isaac K. 
Proctor, Chaplain; Chas. P. Giss, Marshal; Galen 
W. Bowditch, I. 8.; Rowland Hill, Tiler. 





MASONIO ELECTION.—At the annual meeting of 
St. Mark’s Royal Arch Chapter, at Taunton, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
James Utley, H. P.; F. G. Shalling, K.; T.C. Baker, 
S.; Chas. Lawton, Treasurer; Crawford M. Fair- 
banks, Secretary ; B. B. Kelley, C. H.; L. O. Barnard, 
P.8.; Abner Coleman, R A, C.; Lewis B. Leonard, 
M. 31 V.; P. T. Washburn, M. 21 V ; H. EB. Tink- 
ham, M, ist V. 
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New Masonio BurLping.—The Vallejo (Cali- 
fornia) Chronicle, of Oct. 5th, has the following: 

The Masonic building recently erected at Silver- 
ville, Solano cuunty, is a two-story frame, 26 by 56, 
over which towers a liberty-pole aud weather-vane 

40 feet high. The upper story which is ovcupied by 
the Masons as a hall, is.13 feet in the clear and 26 by 
45—eleven feet being cut off for an anteroom and 
wardrobe. In the interior of this hall are suspended 
two large chandeliers, The jewels and regalia alone 
cost $100—the former being made of solid silver. 


de 





POMPEII, 


Looking at the small dimensions of the tombs at 
Pompeii, we get over the difficalty of how they could 
be family burial-places, when we remember that 
only the ashes of the dead were deposited within the 
tomb, the bodies having been burned in an ustrinum. 
It would appear that monuments were sometimes in- 
jured by the incremation being conducted near them ; 
hence the not uncommon inscription forbidding ‘the 
application of funeral piles against them. 

But leaving the Street of Tombs, let us enter 
Pompeii. The road at this point is wide, and paved 
with lava retaining the deep rats made by the car- 
tiages. In other places, however, the streets are so 
narrow that for a vehicle to be turned in them mast 
have been impracticable. They have, however, on 
both sides, a raised footpath for paseengers, whose 
comfort is still farther provided for by the erection of 
stepping-stones, to enable them to pass dry-shod 
from one side to the other, when the road happened 
to be flooded by a sudden fall of rain. 

Near the gate is an inn, in the portico of which 
were discovered various coins and personal orna- 
ments, and in the courtyard the remains of carriages 
and harness, and the skeleton of an ase. The houses 
are generally one-storied, bat many have two or 
three floors, The external walls are plain, with few 
openings to the street, as the private apartments all 
look into an interior court, and are lighted from it. 
The fiat roofs have all fallen in; but the walls being 
generally entire, and the rubbish having been com- 
pletely removed, the appearance of the streets has 


small street was going on during our visit,but as it was 
lazily removed in hand-baskets, we could not help 


and wheel-barrows, to let the Italians see what ex- 
cavating really is. 

The honesty of the laborers seems very dubious, 
as acustode was constantly on the watch lest they 
should secrete tor their own use any valuables which 
they may discover. Though nothing was found while 
we were present, yet in the house the excavation of 
which we witnessed, three human skeletons were 
discovered, with their gold and silver ornaments, @ 
very handsome gold ring set with an amethyst in- 
taglio of Abundance, and various objects of value. 
As perhaps a third part of the city is still to be inves- 
tigated, it is very likely that further discoveries of 
interest will be made from time to time, and enable 
us still better to understand the domestic usages of 
the Romans. A walk through Pompeii is far more 
instructive than all the reader may have previously 
read; and “instead of wasting time lecturing on 
classical antiquities, a teacher in one of our higher 
schools would spend his time far more protitably were 
he to conduct his advanced pupils to Naples, 

The streets of Pompeii are regular, and where sev- 
eral meet, there is a public fountain. Their uames 
are legible; and the blank spaces on the walls are 
filled with gaudy pictures of the presiding deities, 
with electioneering notices, with amatory and inde- 
cent verses, with rudely scratched caricatures. 
Sometimes the scribblings on the interior walls and 
pillars of a dwelling refer to domestic matters, such 
as, how much lard was bought, how many tunics 
sent to the wash, or when a child or a donkey was 
born. 

One of the best houses is a suburban villa, which 
belonged to a wealthy citizen, Diomedes, whose fam- 
ily seems to have perished; fur eighteen skeletons 
were found in the wine-cellar, huddled together 
close to an aperture in the wall. They had sought 





dust and the sulphurous vapor suffocated them. 


officers of King Solomon’s Lodge, of Charlestown, | 


not greatly suffered. The removal of rubbish froma | ; 


longing for a gang of English navvies with spades — 


this underground place of refuge, but the minute . 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 











(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
IN MEMORIAM—W. W. MALOTT, Act. 25. 


Annee 
BY MRS. HELEN A. MAUVILLE. 
Ree 


A parting in the silver chain 

Which here his spirit bound, 
And life's bright bowl is broke in twain, 
Its draught dashed to the g a 





He sleeps, the gifted poet sleeps, 
His sweet lyre all unstrang; 

No wonder that all nature weeps— 
80 loved, 8o fair, 80 young. 


Dead! yet he lives in stirring verse, 
In songs which ne'er shall die; 

Ah! hourly they themselves rehearse 
In soft winds passing by. 


O mother earth! upon thy breast, 
‘That kindly breast of thine, 

Guard well his sleep the while shall rest 
This dear, lost friend of mine. 


Blow gently, winds, above the place 
Where, neath the coffin lid, 

The glorious beauty of his face 
From weeping eyes lies hid, 


And, little birds—he loved you so, 
O, sing the whole day long, 

As you flit softly to and fro— 
A requiem each song. 


O Day, whose raiment gems the dell, 
He often sung of you; 

And Night, rare book he loved so well, 
Bound in thy gold and blue. 


Sing with each breeze of him whose feet 
Did falter by life's way, 

Of him who now drinks from the sweet, 
Pure fount of endless day. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


LASSOING A MADMAN. 





BY W. H. MACY. 


A “ good ship’’ was the Atlanta in the fall sense of 
the phrase, which, as employed by seamen, is by no 
means restricted in signification to the mere fabric of 
wood and iron. She was well officerel and manned, 
and the treatment, discipline and morale of the whole 
ship’s company were such as to make the voyage a 
pleasant one. . 

I joined her at Coquimbo, on the coast of Chili, ship- 
ping simply for the run to Baltimore. At Tongoy, 
where we received the last installment of cargo,.a 
man was shipped who signed his name Edward 
Barry. But Jack never goes so far as the ship’s ar- 
ticles to seek a name for a new shipmate. From his 
grave, serious expression of face, anid certain little 
peculiarities of manner, Barry received the title of 
“the parson;” and as “‘ Parson” was he known and 
addressed thenceforth. 

Parson was a tall, muscular fellow, and a good sea- 
man withal, as we shortly had occasion to observe. 
But he was moody and reserved, acting very strange- 
ly at times, so that the boys stood in fear of him, and 
the men shook their heads sagely, declaring that 
Parson’s ballast wasn’t properly stowed, and that 
there was something “cranky” about him. He 
would go aside from his watchmates, and walk the 
deck by himself for hours together, sometimes flap- 
ping his arms about and gesticulating furiously, and 
again folding his hands behind his back, and march- 
ing with his face upturned to the sky. He was also 
given toasort of waking somnambulism during his 
watches below, and was liable to be fuund in the most 
unlikely and out-of-the-way places, when called at 
eight bells. Thus it was no uncommon thing to find 
that he had slept under his bunk instead of in it; 
while on several occasions he had been discovered 
astride the flying jin boom end, and once on the lee 
fore-yardarm. But when spoken to, he always 
seemed to come to himself again, and.to be surprised 
at his late freak; though he never made any remarks 
thereupon, or attempted any explanation. While 
acting under any direct order, he was intelligent and 
willing, and always respectful to the officer. 

We had a quick passage round the Horn, and had 
ran down into the low latitudes on the Atlantic side, 
when one night it was Parson’s turn-out wheel in the 
middle watch, and he was not to be found where 
every well-conducted seaman is supposed to be at 
such times, snoring lustily in his bunk. Search was 
made for him, at first without success, until the boy 
“‘Tonawanda ” (so called from the name of a Phil- 
adelphia ship in which he had sailed), looking over 
the bows, discovered him riding the chain bobstays, 
with his back against the curve of the ship’s head, 
and his long legs dangling almost in the water. 

** Halloo, Parson!’ I hailed, looking over the head- 
sail. 

“Halloo back again! Is the watch called?” he 
inquired, in an absent way, as if just waking. 

* Yes. It’s your turn-out wheel, you know.” 

“Ay, ay, so "tis," said he. “Ali right.” 

And climbing in between the knight-heads, he went 
striding aft, with his head thrown back and the point 
of his nose erect in air, answering nt a word to the 
questions and remarks of his shipmates. But we 

had become accustomed to his eccentricities, and had 
nearly ceased to regard them with fear or anxiety. 
They furnished rather a source of amusement to us. 

** Loco,” said the little Chileno, Agustin, touching 
his own forehead with a comical leer. 


“Ay, you may well say it,” said old Bolt, the man- 
o’wars-man. ‘ He’s the /oco-est chap thatever I was 
shipmates with. That is to say, he shifts his ballast 
the oftenest; but he always rights again.” 

Presently the ship came fiying up into the wind, 
the bead-sails slatting. 

“All aback, forward!” sang out Bolt. ‘‘ Parson’s 
star-gazing,”’ he added, in a lower tone. 

“ Mind your helm, there, Parson! What are you 
doing?” shouted the mate. “Hard up, quick, or 
you'll have her—” 

The sentence was cut short by the sound of a heavy 
fall, and the next moment, the Parson, hatlese, with 
his long hair flying in the breeze, and his shirt hang- 
ing, like @ frock, outside of his trousers, dashed 
among us, with a gleaming sheath-knife clutched in 
his hand. We needed to ask no questions. A single 
look was sufficient; we all felt that we were in the 
presence of a madman. We involuntarily shrank 
back to give him room, as he rushed through the 
group. Old Bolt received a back-handed cut in the 
face from the sheath-knife; Agustin measured his 
length on deck under a blow from the swinging left 
arm; the maniac cleared the windlass at a bound, 
and leaped down the open scuttle into the forecastle. 

There was no light burning below, for we were on 
allowance of oil. As the contents of a junk bottle 
must be made to last a week, the hanging lamp was 
only lighted for a few minutes at the time of relieving 
watches, and then blown out again. The Parson 
had, as yet, uttered no sound, but had flashed among 
us like a meteor, and then vanished into the black- 
ness of darkness, where no one dared to follow him. 
We shuddered as we thought of our comrades of the 
other watch, sleeping below. 4 
. Meanwhile, the ship, left to her own guidance, had 
“* taken aback,’”’ and was now hanging, “ in irons.” 
But the mate, not seriously hurt, soon recovered 
from the shock which he had received when the Par- 
son had so suddenly interrupted his warning by 
dashing him bodily against the mizzen-mast. He 
ordered another man to the wheel at once, and the 
ship was soon brought back to her course, with no 
damage done, as the wind was not strong enough to 
endanger the spars. 

The captain, as well as every one else in the cabin, 
had been roused by the unwonted sounds overhead, 
and had found their way on deck to learn the cause. 
Armed with all sorts of weapons, we mustered for- 
ward in a sort of irregular phalanx, “to beat the 
jungle for the tiger,” as the second mate, an old East 
India cruiser, quaintly expressed it. 

‘“‘ Tonawanda,” who had been slyly listening near 
the scuttle, reported having heard the sound of some 
one moving the fore-peak-hatch ; but after this ceased, 
all was still as the grave. 

‘Steward, bring a light here from the cabin!” said 
the captain. “It wont do to go down there in the 
dark.” 

Bat at this moment, one of the men below, dis- 
turbed by the bustle, roused up, and crying, ‘‘ What’s 
all this row about?” struck a match and lighted the 
lamp. 

* Look out, Jones!” said half a dozen voices, from 
the deck. ‘ Look out for Parson; he’s crazy!” 

* Parson be ,’ muttered Jones, with his eyes 
half open, and out of temper at having his slumbers 
interrupted. ‘‘ I don’t see no Parson. Why, Parson 
relieved me at the wheel—Halloo! what’s the fore- 
peak scuttle off for?” 

By this time, the two mates, backed up by others, 
all with weapons of some sort, had effected a lodge- 
ment in the forecastle. The little trap-door was 
clapped on, and the lunatic was thus caged in the 
lower hold. One after another of the watch below 
woke and rolled out of their bunks, with all sorts of 
incoherent questions, as they wondered at this armed- 
invasion. 

“Silence!” said the captain, at last. ‘ Listen, 
now, it you can hear any sound below. Take off the 
hatch again!” 

He called the Parson by name several times, but 
got no answer. He peered cautiously down the little 
square hols, but nothing was to be seen. Reclosing 
it and securing it by the weight of a couple of sea- 
chests, we drew off our forces, to consult upon some 
new plan of attack. 

“He must be routed out of that, somehow,” said 
the mate. “The poor devil may «ill himself, if he 
isn’t taken care of. And, for that matter, there’s no 
knowing what damage a crazy man may do to the 
ship. He may build a fire down there, if he can find 
enough to make one of.” 

“That’s true,” said the captain. ‘ We’ll take off 
the main hatches now, and go down in force.”’ 

“*Ay sir, there’s no help for it,” assented the sec- 
ond mate. “ Gi’ me my choice of capstan-bars, and 
I'll lead the way, if you say the word. Here’s a fix 
for a decent ship’s company of twenty men, eh? 
with a luny-tic under em. It’s wuss’n any powder 
magazine.” 

Our cargo, which consisted chiefly of copper and 
hides, was necessarily stowed, as it was received on 
board, at various times and at different ports on the 
Chilian coast. After the whole had been covered 
with a flooring of several tiers of hides, more pigs of 
copper had been taken on board ané piled upon this 
floor, distributing the weight equally all over the 
ship. Between decks, copper in the ore was packed 
about two feet deep on a level. Thus while the ship 
was heavily laden, from the nature of her cargo there 
was plenty of open space in bulk, and it was easy to 
pass anywhere, fore and aft. . 

Taking off the lower hatches, we pushed a short 
ladder down to facilitate our exit, if needed, and, 





with arms and lanterns, jumped into the hold. Then 


dividing our forces, we pressed forward, peering 
about us on every side. Nothing was to be seen, nor 
could any answer be elicited to our calls. Still we 
continued our search until we had passed the fore- 
mast, and could see, by the glare of our lanterns, 
almost to the extreme angle of the bow. Suddenly 
the lantern, which I was carrying, was dashed from 
my hand into fragments, by what seemed to be a 
Piece of board darted endwise; a yell, unlike any- 
thing human, rang in our ears, and something 
brashed roughly by me in the darkness, moving 
towards the outlet at the hatchway. 

We turned about and gave chase, calling upon our 
comrades on the other side of the central partition, 
or “ shifting-board,” to hasten with the other lan- 
tern. Again we reached the open hatchway where 
we had jumped down. We caught a glimpse of the 
Parson on the ladder, just as he was poising another 
piece of wood in his hand for a throw. 

* Look out for your lantern!” was cried, in warn- 
ing tones; and two capstan-bars were hurled at the 
dimly-seen figure. I thought I saw one of them 
strike him; but as his attack was directed, with the 
cunning of madness, at the lights unly, he had the 
advantage of us. His missile sped with unerring 
aim; there was a crash and jingling of broken glass, 
and we were wrapped in total darkness. 

We shouted to those on deck, but they were sure 
he had not come so high, as évery pass was guarded. 
We had him between decks, then; and up we 
swarmed, clamoring for more lights, for the thing 
had now become exciting. The lower hatches were 
pushed into place as soon as the last man was up; 
and the short ladder now connected us with the 
upper deck. 

There was only one more available lantern in the 
ship; but an unlooked-for reinforcement now joined 
us, in the person of Agustin, the Chileno, bearing in 
his hand a few fathome of slender line, and a short 
torch which he had prepared from a bit of old junk, 
wet with oil. Handing the torch to the second mate, 
he retained the cord bimeelf, and they two led the 
advance, the rest following. 

The torch, burning fiercely, threw a wide glare 
ahead of us, lighting ap the whole width of the be- 
tween-decks. The madman, crouched against the 
forward bulkhead, but unable to make his way into 
the forecastle, was brought to bay in a cul de sac, 
and must of necessity repeat his old tactics of dousing 
the light and breaking through the line. This, how- 
ever, was not so easily done, now that we bore the 
torch instead of a lantern. 

I shall never forget the first horrible glimpse I got 

of his eyes, fixed upon the hated torchlight, as he 
gathered himself for a tiger spring. But he was not 
quick enough for the wary little Agustin. With a 
movement which seemed a mere slight twirl of the 
wrist, the lasso passed over his head and dropped 
exactly where it was wanted. A single jerk brought 
the victim helpless to the ground, grovelling in the 
copper ore. He was easily overpowered, and secured, 
hand and foot. He had no knife about him when 
captured; but it was afterwards found in the lower 
hold, sticking firmly in a stanchion, where he had 
left it. 
Poor Parson never fully recovered his reason, 
though he had some partially lucid intervals. He 
had the best treatment and care that we could give 
him, consistent with his safety and our own; but he 
died, a raving maniac, the very day that we made 
the Capes of Virginia. 


Buch in Wittle. 


The East Boston ferries are to be purchased by the 
city. 

The New York gold ring will lose $13,000,000, if they 
pay up. 

Several loads of Malaga fruit have arrived in am- 
ple time for Thanksgiving. 

The latest piece of impudence—Writing to the 
president and asking him if he was concerned in the 
gold ring. 

Maggie Mitchell’s engagement resulted in the pro- 
duction of a little Maggie. 

A funny meeting—The meeting of Boston clergy- 
men to welcome Father Hyacinthe. 

Arabs are reviving the slave-trade on the east coast 
of Africa: . 

Gen. Buell’s sister is Lady Superior of an Indian- 
apolis convent. : 

The marriage rate in New York is 12 in 1000. 
Brooklyn pairs off at 14 in 1000. 

The Guardian of Health says a man can talk twice 
as long as he can read aloud. 

A roulette-wheel in a sleeve-button is a Paris in- 
vention for a portable gaming establishment. 

Beecher announces that he throws soda water bot- 
tles at cats. Where is Bergh? 

The altar of St. Stephen’s Church, New York, cost 
$60,000. 

Ship-builders are just waking up to the fact that 
their business is nearly ruined. 

The post office in one year issued orders to the 
amount of $2 300,000. 

When a man or woman has nothing else to do, 
they turn lecturer. 

Application has just been made for $50,000 racing 
debts on the estate of the late Marquis ot Hastings. 

Kansas republicans are red hot after Senator Pom- 
; roy, whom they call a fraud, or words to that effect. 

A family of settlers in Texas took along the aged 
grandfather, to “‘ open the cemetery with him.” 
| A Cincinnatian has invented a piano which is 
played by the feet. 

















Che World in Wininture, 


A SONNET. 
If you have heard the breezes sigh 
Your loved one’s name, in wandering by ; 
If you have heard the pearly shell 
The tale of distant regions tell; 
If you have heard the ocean ery 
Defiance to the cloudy sky; 
If you have heard the gentle stream 
Sing songs of peace as in a dream; 
If you have heard the woods complain 
Because the year began to wane; 
If you have heard the rocks reply 
To waterfalls that shouted high— 
You've heard a good deal more than I! 


A singular strike took place in the French city of 
Alais. All the kitchen giris in that place suddenly 
refused to work any more unless the following three 
points were granted to them :—Increased wages, leas 
labor and the privilege of receiving their ** cousins” 
in the kitchen. Only the last point was acceded to 
by their mistresses, and as the girls attached more 
importance to it than to the other two, they went 
back to their kitchens, 

Detroit is the residence of an enterprising boy of 
six years, who can hardly speak, but who has ron 
away eight or ten times during the present year. 
Several times he reached a distance of one hundred 
miles from home, and was sent back by conductors. 


Excursion trains are called.“ pleasure trains” in 
France. The railway companies are advertising 
pleasure trains to visit the scene of the late horrible 
murders at Pantin. A gentleman at Cherbourg 
lately received a despatch by telegraph to the follow- 
ing effect:—‘‘ Your wife is dead. Funeral Sanday. 
Take the pleasure train.” 


A Northumberland woman looked through a key- 
hole, and some one on the other side thrust a piece of 
wire through into her eye. ‘Death by misadven- 
ture,” was the coroner’s verdict. 

France has been examining models of velocipedes 
for the use of the post-office. A three-wheeled 
vehicle, which enables the rider to add the power of 
his hands to that of his feet, and thus ascend the 
steepest incline, has been adopted. There ig a place 
behind to carry a box or portmanteau of moderate 
size. 


Here is the speech of acceptance, reported verba- 
tim, of a democratic candidate for sheriff in Wiscon- 
sin:—‘‘ Gentlemen: I have served you as sheriff one 
term. I regard this nomination as an indorsement 
of my official conduct. I cannot make a speech or 
preach, bat when this convention is over, we will all 
go down to Peter Rupp’s and take a drink.” 


Daring the late peach season the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad carried from 
Delaware and Maryland 2,115,500 baskets of peaches. 
Of this immense quantity, 2,021,474 baskets were 
shipped to Jersey City for New York and New Eng- 
land, and the rest, 94,026 baskets, remained in Phil- 
adelphia. There were seven stations that sent to 
market more than 100,000 baskets each. 


A gentleman absent from Nashville on a business 
journey, received a despatch from home to this effect : 
** Your wife had a child last night, but is doing well 
to-day.” He hurried home with very various emo- 
tions, to find that there was a mistake. The nurse 
who signed the despatch had written “ chil,” and the 
operator, knowing full well that a letter was missing 
fpom the word, guessed that it should end with ad. 


There is a horse in Marshall, Missouri, which has 
an unpleasant habit of going crazy at intervals. Its 
insanity takes the form of a desire to visit the abodes 
of men and smash their furnitare. Its last freak was 
to enter a bedroom and repose for a night on immac- 
ulate sheets. 

A farmer in California sent in a proposal to furnish 
@ great quantity of barley for the use of the troops in 
the Paradise Valley, and made an offer to the lieu- 
tenant to give bim half a cent a pound if the contract 
should be awarded to him. The honest officer sent 
the proposal to headquarters, and the smart farmer 
is rewarded with an order that no proposal from 
him shall be even considered. 

Promontory Point, on the U. P. R. R., isa nice 
little place of 400 inhabitants, with no water nearer 
than nine miles, where prize fights are conducted in 
big canvas tents, admission $1 50, front seats reserved 
for ladies. 


A Frenchman lately tried to commit suicide by 
crucifying himself. When found, he hdd nailed both 
his feet and one hand to the cross, and was trying to 
find some way to hammer the nail through the hand 
that was still disengaged. 


A gang of three sbarpers has been operating with 
success in Quincy, lil. One of them marries thrifty 
servant girls and pockets their earnings, another 
practices the confidence game on clergymen, and the 
third forges checks. 

An Eastern youth was ambitiously displaying a 
sma!l pitti befure a brawny miner at the West whose. 
belt was weighted with two heavy six-shooters, when 
the miner asked what he had there. ‘‘ Why,” replied 
the young-man from the East, “that is a pistol.” 

“Wal,” said the rough, “ if you should shoot me with 
that, and I ever found it out, I’d lick you like fun.” 


Nickel is, it seems, about to prove wonderfully ser- 
viceable for electro-plating. Means have been lately 
found for so depositing it on metallic articles as to 
make a more lasting and a far cheaper coating than 





silver, and one quite equal to silver in beauty. 
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Single Copies - = = = $4 
Three = all at one time 9 
Five tT) 6 6s 12 
Allover FIVE copies at same 
rate. 

Making HEARTH AND HOME to a Club of Five sub- 

scribers at 
B2.40 

each. The Cheapest, as it is the most complete, Fam- 
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Hearth and Home 
Given Away! 
EVERYTHING FOR NOTHING! 


TO ALL who subscribe before next January, for One 
Year, at the Reduced .Rates printed below, HEARTH 
AND HOME will be sent from the date of their ty 
tion to the end of this year ~ 


FREE! 


So that all such yearly subscriptions will end January 
Ist, 1871. 
THEREFORE, 
Those who subscribe earliest will 
Get the Most for Nothing. 





Our ONLY TERMS hereafter.are the below 


REDUCED RATES 


FOR 1870, 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


ily Weekly Newspaper in the world. 





NEIGHBORS! 

Combine and make up a Club of Five or more; put 
in $&.40 each. and forward in one remittance, either in 
Money-Orders, Bank Checks, Drafts, or enclosed in a let- 
ter, which the Postmaster is obliged to register if re- 
quested. 


Agents in every Town 


Will find Less Work and Bigger Pay in making up 


subscriptions at regular rate and remitting to us at our 


They can make a large money profit as they go along. 
There is Nothing so Good! 
There is Nothing so Cheap! 
Specimen Numbers sent free. 


PETTENGILL, BATES & Co., 


46—2t 37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


Clubs at our rates than is offered by any System of 
Premiums whatever, for by taking single scattering 


REMARKABLY LOW CLUB RATES, 
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your good looks and good nature. 


NE A RE NEES IR A 








Ir your hair is coming out or turning gray, do not mur- 
mur over a misfortune you can so easily avert. AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR will remove the cause of your grief by 
restoring your hair to its natural color, and therewith 








Marriages. 





and Miss Abby D. ‘tucker. 
Francis 

By Re 
Addie L. Col 
Abbie B. Caper 

Haverhill, Mr. George E. Noyes and Miss Harriet O. 


Deaths. 





In th's city, by Rev. Dr. Clarke, Mr. David H. Brown 
By Kev. Dr. Miner, Mr. A. J. Mallon ana Miss Mary 

v. Mr. Reed, Mr. William A. Carpenter and Miss 
By Rev, hr. Mumford, Mr. William R. Wilson and Miss 








In this city. Miss Mary A. Sumner, 19; Mrs. Cassie T. 
Rhoner, 31; Mrs. Sarah f. Heyer,45; Mr. 


G. Hammond. 
At Charlestown. Mrs Susan Fish, 86. 
At Lynn, Mrs. Mary H. Goldthwait, 27. 
Atdamaica Plain, Mr. John E. Dudley, 35. 
At Chels:a, Mr. cone al Daniels, 70. 
At South Boston, Mis Eliza Bogardus, 83. 
At Ashland, Mr. Joshua Mott, 79. 
At Melrose. Mrs. Attalanta Emerson, 80. 
At Cambridgeport, “Mrs. Lydia Fernald, 83. 
At Arlington. Mr. George H. Fessenden, 43. 
At Medford, Mr. Charles C. Pullen, 72. 
At South Braintree, Mr. Daniel F, Leonard, 57. 





Arden Hall, 61; 
ey Henry G, teed, 25: Mr Jobn Bailard, 87; Mr. Charles 
A. Read, 36: Mr. G. T. Delesdernier, 54; Mrs. Mary Ann 


THE 
AMERICA Ny 


BhACK SILKS, 


STANDARD QUALITY; 


Are acknowledged on all sides to be the most 


BRILLIANT TRIUMPH 


OF 


HOME INDUSTRY 


YET ACHIEVED, 


JORDAN, MARSH & C0. 


Feel renewed satisfaction in presenting these Goods to 
the public, in the belief that they thereby render a direct 
and practical service to their countrywomen. THE 
CHARACTER OF THE-MANUFACTURE has been 
steadily improved by Messrs. Cheney, who spare no pains 
to apply every new idea and apparatus which science 
has devised, and the contractors confidently affirm that 
the value of these silks has been enhanced at least twenty- 
Jive per cent since they were first introduced: and that 
to-day the best Lyons Silk of the same grade will not 
supersede or even stand beside them. 

Notwithstanding these facts, and the widely extended 
and increasing popularity which these goods have at- 
tained in every part of the country, we make no change 
in price, holding it steadfastly at 


Only $2 50 Per Yard at Retail. 


Remember that the American Silks are warranted to be 
all Silk in every fibre and thread. They are sold by 
every first-class dealer in the United States, and are al- 
ways on exhibition at the counters of our retail store, 








JORDAN, MARSH & CO,, 
RETAIL, 

242 to 250 Washington St. 
WHOLESALE, 
WINTHROP SQUARE, 
BOSTON. 











O’KEEFE’S 


LARGE WINTER HEAD LETTUCE, 


Messrs. M. O'Keefe, Son & Co., the well-known and re- 
liable Seed Importers, Growers and Florists, Rochester, 
N. Y., having grown and thoroughiv tested this new va- 
riety for hone three years, now offer it to the puflic 
as a Fine and Valuable rece mp for both the market 
and private garden, as it is ready for use fully 


THREE WEEKS EARLIER 


than any other variety of Lettuce, exc«pt that grown 
under glass. Jt will stand the Winter without protection 
in the coldest of our northern climates. it torms very 
large. solid, exceedingly tender, greenish yellow heads, 
the outside leaves being of a browne tinge. Orders for 
Seed will be received now, to be filled by mail, in sealed 
packages, at 50 cents each, ‘and can only be had ‘Genuine 
and True at their establishment. Order immediately of 


M. O'KEEFE, SON & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


32—6m. 


ty The ** Magie Trick Book,” 50c. ‘ Circulars of 
Wonders,"’ free. Address B. Fox, Station“ A,’’ N. Y. City. 


YSPEPTICS, use the “ANCIENT SIMPLE 
CURE." Its effects are immediate. ane seventy- 
af = a Address FATHER SELB 
Waterford, aon York. 


SENT FREE! 


M. OPKEEFE, SON & Co.'s 


SEED CATALOGUE 


And GUIDE to the 


PLOWER and VEGETABLE 


GARDEN, FOR 1870. 


Published in January. Every lover of flowers wishing 
this new and valaable work, free of charge, should ad- 
dress immestiately M. O° KEEFE, SON & Co., Eilwanger 
& Barry's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 39 - 35t 














A DAY.-— 33 new articles for Agents. Samples 





sent Jree. H. B. SHAW, Alired, Me. 37—3m 


COMMON » SENSE!!! 


ANTED—AGENTS 9250 per month to sell the onl 
GENUINE. IMPROVED COMMON Ch eke FAMIL 

SEWING MACHINE. Price only $18, Great induce- 
ments to Agents. ‘his is the most popular ng Ma- 
chine of the pnw the famous “Elastic Lock 
Stitch ''—will do kind of work that can be done on 
any Machine—1 100. sold and the —— constant- 
y ncreasing. Now ‘is ie a to take an oney: Send 
jor Beware of yy stem ake ddress 
ton, Mass., Pitt urgh, ais or St. 


TLRLERLERLLE 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at home, 
the whole of the time or for the Re moments. Busi- 
ness new, light and profitable. Persons of either sex 
easily earn from 50 cents to $5 per evening, and a propor- 
tional sum by devoting their whole time to the busin 
Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men, That all w 

see this notice may send their address, and test the busi- 
ness, we make this “dl acnd ah be et To such as are hot 
well satisfied, we will send to. wy y for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a et sample, which will 
do to commence work on, ‘anda bg od of the The apt 8 
Literary Compan nion—oneof the largest and best famil 
newspapers published—all sent free by mail. Reader, . 
i Ma P tagy am profitable work, address E. C 
ALLEN & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


KNIT-KNIT-KNIT. 


AGENTS WANTED everywhere to sell the AMERI- 
CAN KNITTING MACHINE, the = — ae 
pniing Machine ever invented. .P me Nie knit 
tches fad minute. Address AMEMIG N KNIT- 
“ING MACHINE Co., Boston, Mass., or St. fa, Mo. 


$360 A Year uerentoed to Agents. Address J. 
AHEARN, 5 P. O. Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


THE CHURCHMAN. 


THE BEST and Weekly Newspa- 

with the cisplatin, in os 
Prot testant Episcopal Church. Sent FREE for 
month for yy and till Jan. Ist, 1870, to pa~ 
subscribers for that year. $3 ayearin advance. M.H. 
MALLORY & Co., Hartford, Ct. 


BELONGS TO NO SECT. 
BUT GIVES THE NEWS OF ALL THE CHURCHES. 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
$3.50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr. & Co. 
37 Park Row, New York. 


$11 40 How I made it in six months. Secret 
andsample mailed tree. A. J. Fullam, N. Y. 
Agents! Read This?! 
E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 
r week and expenses, or allow a large commis- 
=e to sell our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
{. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 

pie MAGIC COMB will change any colored hair or 
beard toa permanent Black or Brown. One Comb 


sent by mail for $1. For sale by Merchants and Druggists 
generally. Address Magic Comb Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Great Distribution 


By the Metropolitan Gift Company. 
CASH GIFTS TO THE AMOUNT OF $500,000. 


EVERY CKET DRTIAWS A PRIZE. 
, Cash Gifts, each *70:00 | 260 40 Cash Gifts, each 91,000 
































20 “ “ 5,000 4 oo “ 100 
50 Elegant Rosewood Pianos - each $300 to $700 
10) Melodeons re 15to 100 
350 Swing Machines - - - 60 to 175 
500 Gold Watches ” T5to 300 
Cash Prizes, Silver Ware, &e., valued at $1,000,000. 


A chance to draw any of the above prizes for "25e. 


mixed. On receipt of 25c,a Sealed Ticket is drawn with- 
out choice and sent by mail to any address. The prize 
named upon it will be delivered to the ticket-holder on 
payment of One Dollar. Prizes are immediately sent to 
anv address by express or return mail. 

You will know what your prize is i ae you pay forit. 
Any Prize ame value. No 
Blanks. Our patrons ¢ cha n depend on fair dealing, 

REFERENCES :—We select the following from many who 
have lately drawn Valuable Prizes and kindly permitted 
us to publish them; Andrew J. Burns, Chicago, 19,000; 
Miss Clara 8. Walker, palimore | Piano, $800; James 
Matthews, Detroit, $5000; T. Andrews. *Savannah, 
$5000; Miss s Agnes Sharon: "Charleston, Piano, $600 $600. 
we publish no names without permission. 

OPINIONS OF THE PreEsS:—“ The firm is reliable, and 
deserve their success."’"— Weekly Tribune, May 8. **We 
know them to be a fair dealing firm.’"—N. Y. Herald, 
May 28. “A friend of ours drew a $500 prize b dasa was 
promptly received.’’—Daily News, June 3. 

Send for circular. Liberal inducements agents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Every pects e of eale En- 
yvelops contains ONE CASH GIFT. ix tickets for $1; 13 for 
$2; for $5; 110 for $15. All letters apoglane addressed 
to HARPER, WILSON 

Bias S Brebawey, “how York. 


FREE FOR A THREE CENT STAMP, 


PAMPHLET containing valuable information on 

the subject of Advertising. A L‘st of over One 
‘Yhousand Newspapers (THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDI- 
Ums), and price cards showing advertising rates. Address 
Gru. P, RowEuL & Co., New York. 











Persons thinking of advertising to any extent will do 
well befure making contracts to apply to 


GeoP Rowe. s € 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


for an estimate. They have unequalled facilities for se- 
curing the insertion of advertisements in all newspapers 
and periodicals at low rates. Address them at 


Park Row, 


enclosing stamp for their Circular containing the names 
of more than One Thousand Newspapers and cost of ad- 








82. 


Tickets describing prizes are sealed in Envelops and well- 


RATES FOR POMEROY’S DEMOORAT. 


SINGLE Corts, per year - $2.50 


TEN Cortes, one year to one 5 post-office (we 


writing the names of subscribers on each 
paper), and one copy for the year to the 
one who sends us the club - \ 
Twenty CopPigEs, — year to on ast 
office (we writing the names of yn 
ers on each paper), age an extra copy 


for the year, and a of each of Pomz- 
ROY’s two beoks, “ ” and “ Non-: 
SENSE,” to the iideoe 2 the club - $40.00 


Turrty Copies, one year, to one post-office 
(we writing the names of subscribers on 
each paper), with two extra es for the 

ear, and a copy of each of PomERoy’s 
boohn, “ Sense,’ “NONSENSE,” and 
“SaTuRDAY NiGHt,”’ @ new book now in 
press to the getter upof the club - $60.00 


Firry Copies one r to one post-office 
(we writing the a rane of subscribers * 


each r), we give an extra 
the peper foe one year, _ a vetens diver 
hunting watch, worth $17 = - 00.00 


SreventTy-Five Copies one year to as 
post-office (we writing the names of 
subscribers on each paper), we give an 
extra copy of the paper for a year, and 
a copy of each the above-named 
books, with an extra-fine silver hunt 
full-jewelled “ Benedicts’ time 
or in place of the wateh a bs 
Knitting-machine = - 
The price of the above watch and of the knit- 
ting-machine is $30 each, and the articles are 
worth the money. : 
For One Hunprep Cortes, one year to 
one post-office (we writing the name of 
subscribers on each paper) - - $200.00 
To the getter-up of each one hundred sub- 
scriber club, we will present. an extra copy of 
Tue Demoorat, one .year, and their choice 
of one of the following articles: 
A lady’s fourteen carat fine, full-jewelled, 
gold, “ Benedicts’ watch,” standard price, $60; 
Or, one of “Benedicts’ time watches,” 
hunting-case, made from coin silver, standard 
price, $60—the best silver watch ever sold in the 
United States: 

Or one of Willcox & Gibbs’ sewing machines, 
with hemmer and feller; price $60. 
Benedict’s watches are known all over the 
country as among the best time watches ever 
manufactured. They are a standard article, war- 
ranted as represented, and worth to the wearer all 
they are valued at, ¥ 

The Willeox & Gibbs’ ocettengensiehilns is looked 
upon as the best, most durable, convenient and 
deserving yet invented, and is selling more rapidly 
than any other in the market. 


Every premium sent by us—whether it be a 
Hinkley knitting-machine, an indispensable article 
in every family; one of Benedict's watches, or a 
sewing-machine—will be first-class in all respects, 
and selected by us personally, and warranted by 


desirable article. 

THE Democrat is considered by every ‘pab- 
lisher, editor, and newspaper reader in the United 
States to be worth more than its subscription price. 
And as the paper is valuable, reliable and inter- 
esting, so will the premiums we send to those in- 


worth; of benefit to the family or person to whom 
the same may be sent. 





STILL MORE PREMIUMS. 

In addition to the above premiums, we will on 
the first day of January, 1870, give $100 in gold to 
the person who sends previous to that time the 
greatest number of subscribers for a year—and shall 
not limit him or her to any post-office; that is, we 
will send the papers to any address they may 
direct. 

Also, $50 in gold to the person sending us the 
largest number of subscribers for a year, not limit- 
ing him or her to any post-office. 


Retail price of the paper when sold by news- 
dealers or newsboys, Six Cents. 

Additions can be made to clubs at $2 per year. 

In forwarding sums of money for clubs of sub- 
sctibers, drafts or money orders should always be 
used, as, if lost or stolen, they can be duplicated, 
and: no financial loss will be sustained by the 
parties interested. 


C P. SYKES, Publisher, 
45—2w. 
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P. 0. Box 5217, N. Y. City. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
BROKEN VOWS. 


BY &. BE. REXFORD, 


We met when summer o'er the land 
Her robe of plenty threw, 

And gave her fairest flowers and fruits, 
Her sunshine and her dew; 

We plighted vows of deathiess love, 
And sang beneath the stars, 

In that glad summer-time of old, 
Beside the orchard bars. 


We parted when the Autumn came, 
And called the world his own; 

We met and said a last good-by, 
And went our ways alone. 

And now, whene'er the autumn winds 
Come sighing o'er the rye, 

They always seem to say to me, 

“We heard you say good-by !"’ 


We dreamed a dream of happiness 
Too frail and sweet to last; 

But now we love to think it o'er, 
And look into the past. 

We love to think of tender words 
That thrilled our bosoms through; 

But you are nothing now to me, 
And I am naught to you. 


senate 


Our Young Folks’ Department. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
JAOK’S REMARKABLE JOURNEYS, 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


PART III. 


P in ber chamber, 
Pearl was drawing 
by stealth.’ She did 
not dare to let her 
uncle know that she 
still continued the 
practice of this art, 
for fear of another 
terrible explosion of 
anger such as had 
occurred when he 
lost those im portant 
papers, the night of 
his return, and had 
terrified hia poor 
wife into confessing 
the whole story of 
John Hardenburg’s 
presence. So Jack’s 

name was now never mentioned by Pearl or her 
aunt; but Pearl very frequently thought of him, 
nevertheless, and now for some time she had em- 
ployed all her spare hours with tinted paper and 
crayon, making a likeness of Jack, and it was really 
growing to look very much like him—like him as he 
was when she saw him last, at least. 

“ Heigho!” said Pearl, with her head on one side, 
looking at her picture critically, ‘‘1 wish you were 
here, Mr. John Hardenburg, to sit for your portrait! 
Only I’m afraid you would laugh at your poor little 
pupil’s work.” 

Then she made up a little pellet of soft bread, and 
rabbed out a line or two which did not satisfy her, 
and set to work again. But the sun shone in through 
her open window, and the air was very sweet, tewpt- 
ing her to go out for a walkin the garden. At last 
she could resist no longer, and seizing her hat, ran 
down. 

“ Uncle wont be home till supper time,” she said, 
gayly, “and I can do as I please all the afternoon, 
without his scolding me, the great bear!” 

She wont down the path, singing, and stopped, aa 
she-almost always did,at the arbor. But she started 
in surprise, for there on the bench lay a tall, hand- 
some man, regarding her with merry brown eyes. 

“Don’t you know me, little Pearl?” he asked 
laughingly; for he did not in the least mind her 
knowing who he was. 

“Why, yes, 1 know you now,” she said, naively, 
“but I didn’t at first. How handsome you've grown!” 

He thought to himself, though he did not say so, 
that she too had grown handsome—the little childish 
Pearl had blossomed into a lovely young maiden, 
who stood there looking at him with shy eyes and a 
rosy blush. 

** Did you have very much trouble after I went 
away?’’ he asked, anxiously. 

«OQ, we had a dreadful time!” said Pearl, shudder- 
ing. ‘“ Uncle raved and stormed, and almost turned 
poor auntie out of the house. He was so furious 
about those papers, you know; bat I did not blame 
you one bit about that, for we guessed it out that 
they belonged to your father. After we told uncle 
your name, he looked quite scared, and since then he 
has scarcely said a word about it, only scolds us worse 
than ever, in a general way, about strangers. But 
O, I’m so glad to see you!” 

“And I am giad to see you, little Pearl,” he said. 
“T have thought of you a great many times, and 
wondered what you were doing. Do you still keep 
on with your drawing?” . 

“A little,” she said, blushing deeper, and added, 
hastily, “ but come in and see aunt. She will look 








80 surprised and frightened; but she likes you, and 
ancle wont come home betore supper time.” 

“Very well,” said Jack, quite ready for an 
adventare. 

So they went up the garden path together, and 
stole softly into the house by the little side door. 
Mrs. Van Groll, who was sewing by the table, tarned 
pale and uttered a little scream of terror, as she saw 
them enter. 

** Don’t be alarmed, auntie,” said Pearl, reassar- 
ingly. “It’s no stranger: it’s only our Mr. John 
Hardevburg.” 

The poor woman had not recognized him, but when 
she did so, she was much more frightened than be- 
fore, and begged Jack to hasten away, for her hus- 
band had been so very angry the time before, that 
‘she was afraid he would kill them all, if he should 
come in now and find a stranger there. 

But Jack svothed her fears, and Pear! reiterated 
her uncle’s words, that he should not be at home 
early that evening; so at last the lady smiled faintly, 
and tuld Jack she was really very glad to see him, 
and that she had missed bim very wuch, after that 
month of happy days which ended so terribly. 

“And no one could ever blame you,” she sald, in a 
cautious whisper, “for taking what was your own. 
1 remewber very well now where I have heard the 
name of Hardenburg.”’ 

Jack tried to find out from her whether Van Groll 
had any more of his father’s property in unlawful 
possession; but the poor woman trembled so vivlent- 
ly at his questions, that he forbore to prees the sub- 
ject, thinking that his own 1 and 
would be sufficient for him to rely upon. 

Then they fell into friendly conversation, the three 
together, and a gleam of pleasant excitement was 
beginning to light up Mrs. Van Groll’s taded face, 
when suddenly they all started, fur there was the 
unmistakable sound of a latch-key turning in the 
front door. Mr. Van Groll had procured such a key 
for himself, in order, he said, that he might not be 
kept knocking and kicking at his own door, while his 
family were plotting mischief against him inside. 

His wife turned pale as death, and pressed her 
hand against her heart. Pearl flew to Jack’s side. 

“O Jack, dear Jack!” she said, hurriedly, with 
tears in her eyes, ‘do hide away from him quick, for 
lam really atraid he will kill you, this time!” 

Van Groll was already stamping his feet in the hall. 

“O, tor my sake, Jack!” implored Pearl, 

“Very well,” said Jack, “ provided you will re- 
main by my side, Pearl.” And he drew her bebind 
thé heavy damask curtains with him, and there they 
were safely screened from sight in the bay window. 

“ Dear little Pearl,” he whispered, “how I love you!” 

But her frightened eyes inplored him to keep si- 
lence, fur now Van Groll was entering the room. 

** Well, Mrs. Van Groll, what is the matter now?” 
he demanded, grufily. ‘* You look ae if you had seen 
a ghost. Who's been here? Tell me quick, madam, 
has any one been here?” 

‘IT bad asudden palpitation in my heart,” she said, 
timidly, “‘ and it made me feel taint.” 

** Nonsense!”’ he said, harshly. ‘‘ Bat make haste 
and bring me thé little casket from my iron trunk, I 
want tv luok it over whilelam waiting for supper, 
and I wish you would get supper in a hurry, too.” 

So she brought bim the casket, and then hastened 
to the kitchen to help Brigitta. 

Van Groll laid the little box on the table before 
him, and drawing up his chair, began to look over its 
contents. Jack, peeping out through the curtains, 
saw him take up a handful of jewelry, every piece of 
which looked valuable, and set with gleaming, pre- 
cieus stones. Van Groll counted them over, and 
then opened a small locket encircled with diamonds. 
* From John Hardenburg to his dear wife,” he read 
distinctly, and then went on talking to himself, with 
a sly laugh. 

“Ah, vid Hardenburg, wasn’t it the best day’s 
work I ever did when I got your fine things for 
myself.” 

Jack, in his rage, would have sprung out from his 
hiding-place, but Pearl restrained him. 

‘*Why don’t my supper come?” growled Van 
Groll. “I believe 1 must go down in the kitchen and 
give them a scolding.” 

So away he stormed, leaving the little box on the 
table. Jack stepped softly forward, and taking the 
box, put it under his arm. 

“IT don’t blame you one bit!’”? murmured Pearl, 
bravely, in spite of her terror. ‘‘ What a wicked 
man he was to rob you so!” 

“The next time I come, I am coming for you, my 
darling Pearl,’”’ said Jack, kissing her. And then he 
pushed up the window, and was soon lost to sight 
down the winding garden path. Pearl fled to her 
own room just in time to escape being seen by Van 
Groll as he came thundering back, with his wife and 
Brigitta bringing & steaming supper in the rear. 

Jack took the next train home, to show his mother 
the jewels, and to see if she recognized them. She 
was delighted to see them again, but could not help 
weeping a little over the diamond locket, which had 
been a birthday present from her husband, she said. 
Van Groll had taken all her jewels, she said, telling 
her they must be sold to meet the funeral expenses, 
and she, knowing 80 little of business, had believed 
him implicitly. 

But now she was quite glad and contented with 
what they had regained of their former fortune, and 
she entreated Jack never to leave her again. She 
was so afraid some harm would come to him, that 
he would somehow fall in Van Groll’s clutches. 

But Jack did not furget Pearl, dear little Pearl who 


“s 








had been so alarmed about his safety, and who had 


‘tn the city. 





looked at him with guch true love in her eyes. He 
would have gone back for her at once, if he had not 
thought best to mature some other plans at the game 
time. These plans concerned the bringing of a suit 
at law against Van Groll, to make him render up an 
account of his transactions, and to recover all the 
property of which Mr. Hardenborg had been possess- 
ed when be died. Mr. Ray and bis partner advised 
Jack to this, and engaged for him the ablest counsel 
Witnesses were hunted ap, old settle- 
ments raked over, hidden deeds brought to light, 
and altogether a very strong case was presented. 
Van Groll raved and swore, but all to no pur;ose; to 
the courts he must go. And thns began the great 
lawsuit of Hardenbarg versus Van Groll. 

This of course took Jack up to the city again, and 
it was not long before he and Pearl met again in the 
little garden’ arbor. Pearl was pale, and looked 
troubled, her uncle stormed so al! the time, she said, 
and her bright spirits were giving way, at last. Jack 
told her he should take her home with him at once, 
and she should forget all this wretchedness. 

‘*But my uncle will neyer congent to our mar- 
riage,” she said, sadly. 

‘I shall not ask bim!” exclaimed Jack, hotly. 
* The idea of such a man being the guardian of my 
little pure Pearl! It is monstrous. No, I shall come 
into the garden to-morrow, and as soon as you can 
get away, you must meet me by that lucky bay-win- 
dow, and then farewell to the Van Groll glooms 
forever !"” 

It did not take long for Pearl to be won ever to this 
proposal. She had suffered a thousand terrors in 
Jack’s absence, and every thought was now bound 
up in him. 

* But I must nct tell poor auntie anything about 
it,” she said; ‘‘ she wouki be so frightened she would 
betray us all. It will be so much better fur her to 
have had nothing to do with it.” 

** Poor woman! I would take her with us, if she 
would only come,” said Jack. But they both knew 
she would never have courage to take such a step. 

‘I shall have to come just as [ am,” said Pearl, 
with one of her old smiles. ‘* You will not have a 
very richly adorned bride.” 

“Never mind,” said Jack, merrily. ‘ You shall 
dress in cloth of gold and diamonds fvrever after, if 
you want tol”’ 

The next day he busied himself with his lawyers, 
arranging all the business so they could carry it on 
without bim. Evening tound him quietly entering 


the Van Groll grounds, and drawing near that bay- | 


window which had so often befriended him. 

Meanwhile, Van Groll, atter a testy day in court, 
had come hom. ali out of sorts, and having finished 
his supper, told Pearl to go to the piano, and play 
and sing something for his amusement. 

“© dear!” thought Pearl, ‘‘1I hope he wont keep 
awake long!’ And then she began to play all the 
soft, dreamy music she could think of, with gentle, 
lulling songs. Mrs. Van Groll looked up in surprise, 
for Pearl was not wont to choore so daintily tor her 
morose uncle, who did not know one note from 
another. 

At last the spell worked, and Van Groll leaned his 
head back in his easy-chair, breathing deep and loud, 
sound asleep. 

Pearl, letting the music die softly down int» si- 
lence, rose at last, and kissing her aunt affectionately, 
stepped out from the room into the deep bav window. 

“ Where,are you going?” asked Mrs. Van Groll, 
anxiously. 

** Only to look at the white moonlight,” said Pearl. 
And closing the curtains behind her, she went out of 
the open window, out to the garden—to Jack! 

‘* Where’s Pearl?” asked Van Groll, crossly, when 
he woke up, a half hour later. 

“Standing in the bay-window to look at the moon- 
light,” replied his wife, meekly. 

“ Nonsense!” he exclaimed. And striding towards 
the window, he threw open the curtains. 

There was no Pearl there, and the night air came 
up, damp and chilly, from the garden. O, whata 
furious storm there was then, when Van Groll 
searched everywhere for Pearl, and she was not to 
be found. His poor wife wrung her hands and wept; 
but she was certainly not to blame this time. 

Three days after, Jack reached his mother’s house, 
with his dear little Pearl cf great price, and Mrs. 
Hardenburg took her sweet new daughter to her 
heart and blessed her. 

Van Groll traced them out, of course, and sent 
down furious letters; but nobody cared for that. 
And when, a little time after, the great suit was de- 
cided against him, and he was obliged to restore all 
the property—which had so greatly increased in value 
—to Jack, I think he was willing thereafter to let 
the Hardenburgs rest in peace. So Jack became the 
richest man in the county. 

*» Bat it would never have happened,” he used to 
say to his children, “if I had remained the lazy, 
thoughtless son I was at first. It was by many trials 
and earnest work, that I made‘my way up to the 
city, and found my fortune at last, and my Pearl!” 

Thus it was that our modern Jack climbed the 
beanstalk, and conquered the giant. 

CLEVER RETORT.—An old gentleman of the name 
of Page, finding a young lady’s glove at a watering- 
place, presented it to her with the following words: 

“If from your glove you take the letter g, 
Your glove is love, which I devote to thee."’ 
To which the lady returned the following answer: 


“If from your page you take the letter p, 
Your Page is age, and that wont do for me."" - 





Humors of the Day. 


AN ASTONISHED DRIVER 

Some short time since a man drove a pair of horses 
and a mourning coach to the burial-ground of a 
) northern English town. The time was seven in the 
morning. On arriving at the entrance to the uncon- 
| secrated portion of the burial-ground, the coach 

stopped until the gates were thrown open, and then 

proceeded with due solemuity to the chapel doors, 
At that untimely hour no one was in attendance but 
the gravedigger, who hastened to the spot, when the 
following dialogue took place: | 

Gravedigger—** Where’st mourners?” 

Driver—“ Inside.” 

Gravedigger (upening the coach door)—* Not they, 
marry, there’s no mourners. Where’st coffin?” 

Driver —“ Why, it’s there, isn’t?” 

Gravedigger—*‘ Nay, thou’st browt no coffin nor 

now telse but thee sen, thou great lamphead. What 
is ta cum here for, at this time o’ morning?” 

Driver—‘ 1 don’t know.” 

Gravedigger—“* Who sent thee?” 

The driver looked perplexed and sorrowful, but 
said nothing. 

Gravedigger—‘“‘ ‘Where has ta come from?” 

Driver rubbed his nose and stroked his face, 

Gravedigger—*" Can’t ta speak, man?” 

Driver wiped his eyes and his mouth, and heaved a 
deep sigh, but remained silent. 

Gravedigger—“ Is ta daft?” 

Driver took off his hat and scratched his head, but 
made no reply. ‘ 

Gravedigger—“ Now thou’s scratched thy head 
weel, does ta tind owt in it?” 

Driver—‘* Nay.” 

Gravedigger—“ Then tak my advice; go home and 
get to bed a bit, and the next time thou comes out, 
bring thee mother wi’ thee, to take care on thee, will 
ta?” 

The driver then turned his horses’ heads, and the 
whole affair remained in mystery till the following 
day, when the dread of exposure led the driver to go 
to the gravedigger and explain the cause of his visit. 
He said that he had been up al! night; that his em- 
ployer had received an order to send a hearse and 
several mourning coaches for a funeral a few miles 
distant; that the hearse and other mourning coaches 
had started before him; that be was behind bis time, 
and bad in a hurried manner harnessed his horses. 
He then mounted the box, and started on his jour- 
ney, and fell asleep, and the horses had then taken 
the road they were accustomed to; and when he 
awoke and found himself at the burial-ground, he 
was so stupefied and bewildered that ne could not 
remember what he was ordered to do. 


A MAIDEN’S “PSALM OF LIFE.” 

Tell us not in idle jingle *‘ marriage is an empty 
dream,” for the girl is dead that’s single, and things 
are not what they seem. Lite is real, life is earnest, 
single blessedness a fib; ‘‘ Man thon art, to man re- 
turnest,” has been spoken of the rib. Not enjoy- 
ment and not sorrow is our destined end or way, but 
to act that each to-morrow finds us nearer marriage 
day. Life is long and youth is fleeting, and our 
hearts, though light and gay, still like pleasant 
drums are beating wedding marches all the way. In 
the world’s broad field of battle, in the bivouac of 
life, be not like dumb driven cattle—be a heroine—a 
wife. Trust no futare, howe’er pleasant, let the dead 
past. bury its dead! Act, act to the living present! 
heart within and hope ahead. Lives of married folks 
remind us we can live our lives as well, and depart- 
ing, leave behind us such examples as shall “tell.” 
Such examples that another, wasting time in idle 
sport, a forlorn unmarried brother, seeing, shall take 
heart and court. Let us, then, be up and doing, 
with a heart on triumph set; still contriving, still 
pursuing, and each one a husband get. 








A Fast WITNESS —A New Orleans paper relates a 
scene ina court in that city. The mother of the 
defendant was called and testefied: “I am the 
mother of Mrs. ——; she is my only daughter ;” and 
then went on to give details. The next witness was 
anxious t» show his legal knowledge, and immedi- 
ately after being sworn he broke out with, “ I adopt, 
corroborate and reiterate everything the previous 
witness has said.” He was required to repeat this, 
and his cross-examination then began. ‘ Do you 
mean, sir, to say that you are the mother of the de- 
fendant?” ‘O! no, no, no!” was the reply; and the 
whole court burst into laughter. 





SoBER SECOND THOUGHT.—A confirmed toper 
once made it convenient to call a peacefal gentleman 
a liar. 

“ Will you challenge him?” asked one of the gen- 
tleman’s friends. 

“No, I'll wait,” returned the injured party, wise- 
ly, “and see if he does not apologize on suber second 
thought.” 

* You'll wait in vain,” replied the other, “ for he’s 
never sober long enough to take the first thought.” 


> 
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Nor Easity Done.—* Halloo, steward,” exclaim- 
ed a fellow ia ove of the steamboats, after having 
retired to bed; ‘‘ halloo, steward!” * What, massa?” 
‘-T want to see if these bed-bugs put down their 
names for this berth before I did. If not, [ want 





them turned oat.” 
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